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DIOGENES 


“UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER” 


SS 


{ The world has been startled and appalled 
at the destructive power of the atomic bomb. 


q It seems to give into the hands of its pos- 
sessor such power of life and death as not 
to be withstood. 


{ At its behest all mortal conflict must either 
be ended or complete destruction must 
follow. 


q It gives a new and terrible meaning to the 
term “unconditional surrender.” 


{ But the term has a double significance too 
much overlooked by the military minded. 


{| If civilization is to persist in the earth there 
must be unconditional surrender not only on 
the part of the violent and the enemies of 
society. 


{ Such power is consonant only with unconditional 
surrender on the part of its possessors to the canons 
of righteousness, truth, justice, liberty, respect for the 
sacred right of personality. 


{ Society can never be safe now in a world of particu- 
lar and special privilege, of political chicanery, and 
social wrong. 


{ There is no place for ignorance, falsehood, the cor- 
ruption which follows the concepts of special nations 
and races. 


{ The world is faced with the alternatives of destruc- 
tion or unconditional surrender to the will of God. 


{ To love righteousness which is symbolized in the 
term God, and to love our fellows as we love ourselves, 
this is the whole duty of man. 

—R.T.F. 
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“TWO SPARROWS FOR A FARTHING” 


By THE EDITOR 
\ \ Me does not recall that hopeful and delectable 
moment in life when his childish fingers grasped 


the copper coin which would buy “two for a cent”? No 
decision which we have made since has seemed more momen- 
tous than that one when we faced the impatient mountain 
of a man behind the counter. Perhaps there was something 
Godlike in our consciousness of the importance of the trivial, 
something that had been lost from the vision of the burly 
figure that could dole out two lemon drops for a cent. Jesus 
drew a picture of the greatness of God which reverses our 
common standards, for its prime characteristic is care for 
the apparently inconsequential. The coin mentioned as buy- 
ing two sparrows was the smallest copper available, and in 
common estimation, sufficiently expressed the value of two 
of God’s tiny creatures. Nor was this a fiat valuation, rest- 
ing in sentiment alone. What the human appraisers could 
so easily overlook was the relation of the sparrows to the 
whole circuit and realm of nature. Their necessity to the 
public health, and more than that, their task of keeping 
down the enemies of vegetation. Their value to society was 
really incalculable, and so it seemed to God, not only for 
man’s sake but for the sake of his cosmic purposes. Not one 
should fall to the ground without the concern of the Father. 
Weare here faced with a new concept of greatness in strik- 
ing contrast with those ordinarily held. It contrasts with 
the picture we draw of man as an insignificant figure in the 
spatial vastness and numerical multiplicity of worlds. It 
is in contrast with prevailing world politics which can 
341 
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coldly assume the “negligibility” of “inferior” peoples, and 
then proceed to stifle human opinions and human rights 
under the threat of violence and power. This view-point 
contradicts religious concepts of an Almighty so removed 
from all humanity, as to be incapable of bending to the 
wants of his humblest creatures, and conceiving Him as 
deriving pleasure from the sufferings of men of other faiths 
than our own, as if they too, were not His children. In our 
worldly-religious wisdom we have made a God in our own 
image, or what we would like Him to be, a totalitarian 
despot, devouring in his wrath. This simple picture of God 
from the lips of the Man of Nazareth contradicts that “two- 
for-a-cent!’’ And yet not one of these noisy and sometimes 
noisome little creatures whose fall is not attended by the 
Infinite Mercy. Thus is our favorite measure of greatness 
abrogated and all reality set to a new scale. The story about 
Lincoln we most love, is not his use of power which many 
once said was unscrupulous and tyrannical, but of the mar- 
tyr President, hand in hand with a little child of the street, 
shortening his long step to that of the infant, as they wan- 
dered from store-window to store-window. We see that 
accommodation to the steps of the child as a manifestation 
of greatness, but in the picture of God, we have the AI- 
mighty cutting his paces to the needs of a wounded sparrow, 
the transvaluation of values. 


The Greatness of God 

There is a beautiful passage in the Book of Job,' in 
which the greatness of God is pictured in similar terms, 
as the Eternal Spirit moving in the whole of creation, 
giving the times and the seasons to animated life, Father 
Of the rain, Begetter of the drops of dew, satisfying with 
moisture the waste and solitary ground, hiding wisdom 
and understanding in the inner parts, providing the ravens 


za ae 38-41. 
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with food, and the young ravens when they cry unto God 
for meat, giving wings to the peacock and feathers to the 
ostrich, and guiding the trackless flight of the hawk. For 
the fulfilment of such a measure of greatness only God 
would seem adequate, but its implications for the Divine 
evaluation of persons is overwhelming. Great is the assur- 
ance it gives of the Divine care for man, upon which man 
can safely trust, as does all the rest of creation. The thought 
suggests the words of Sidney Lanier in the Hymns of the 
Marshes,’ in which he declares that he will build himself 
a resting-place in the Supreme Care, even as the marsh-hen 
builds her nest on the infinite mercies of God. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God; 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and the 
skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-hen sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a hold on the greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 


So far has popular thought departed from such an ideal 
of greatness, that we need to remind ourselves that the 
standard does not hold for Divinity alone, but is mirrored 
in all existence. We continually lose sight of what we are 
pleased to call the inconsequentials. In a reality the chief 
significance of which is a continuum, value may be of 
greater or less degree, but it can never be inconsequential. 
The scientist pays tribute to this principle when he realizes 
that he cannot afford to let the apparently least of phe- 
nomena escape him. He hunts for the hidden, for that 
which eludes the careless experimenter. He sees that which 
may not at all appear to the average onlooker, the possible 
relation in the succession of phenomena, of the obscure link 
to all the rest. His patience and insight in unravelling the 
mysteries of nature, his disclosure of the importance of the 


2 Poems, p. 17, Scribner’s, New York. 
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seemingly unimportant, becomes the measure of his scien- 
tific breadth and greatness. 


The principle is equally valid in the sphere of society 
and government. World-history has thus far been a record 
of the struggle of races, nations, cliques, classes, and : 
groups, to build themselves in grandiose manner, upon the 
wants, miseries, and injustices of the multitudes. The 
grandeur of the few has been mistaken as the measure of 
civilization, justifying the sufferings of the nameless ma- 
jority who had not the power to take care of themselves. 
Society has been mostly organized on the proposition that 
God is a respecter of persons, ready to deal out one sort of 
justice to some, and to weight the balance of others. Power 
is assumed to be the justification for oppression. The pos- 
session of the machine-gun has been blasphemously assumed 
as a Divine Mandate to conquer the naked Ethiopian spear- 
man, to reduce him to slavery, and to destroy his religious 
independence. But this last naked spearman was a man, 
bearing potentialities of moment to civilization, with arts 
and crafts, and strength, and points of view needed for 
the diversities of human existence. Any treatment of him 
that was wanting in respect for his personality, or that 
invaded the integrity of his soul was a drop into a savagery 
more dire than his own. History may have to accord a new 
definition to the term, civilized. No civilized society can be 
based on less a principle than that of respect for the per- 
sonal integrity of the least of its members. Throughout the 
universe is written in letters of fire for every discerning 
mind to read, a fact which can no more be abrogated than 
scientific law: “whoever seizes the power who can,” grasps 
also an inherent weakness which will ultimately destroy 
that power. We should make up our minds that in the new 
world we hope to build, there can safely remain no sup- 
pressed peoples, and no suppressed persons, save those who 
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are bent on wickedness and must be restrained as enemies 
of the common welfare, including themselves. None can be 
ruled out of the common care by reason of ignorance, pov- 
erty, or physical condition, but only by the will to evil. The 
measure of social and political greatness lies in the capacity 
to leave no person out of account. Anything other than a 
real democracy will be subject to unrest, revolution, and 
eventual overthrow. This is the reason why democracy (not 
the form of democracy) must become the eventual govern- 
mental and societal status of man. 


Our principle of greatness is no less applicable to re- 
ligion but more. Religion is less than nothing if it does not 
build up the ethical personalities of its devotees. Its great 
task is to promote the integrity and self-respect of the indi- 
vidual, who finds his true moral and spiritual relationship 
with the world-order, with society, with man, and with 
God. Not only can religion not overlook any person without 
the denial of its own principle of the Fatherhood of God, 
but it cannot refuse to allow and applaud goodness and 
Godlike action wherever it appears, whether in men of 
other faiths, of other religions, or of none at all. Just plain 
ethical righteousness and brotherly love must be recognized 
as the heart of religion. Unless we come to such recog- 
nition, we deny the Spirit of God which seeks avenues of 
expression through the activities of all men. No act of love 
or unselfish sacrifice for justice, righteousness, truth, or 
humanity, will ever come to birth in the world, except 
through the inspiration of God. The sooner sectarians can 
arrive at this basis of honesty and clear thinking, the better 
for the world. The God who marks the fall of the sparrow, 
and feels within it some loss to the divine experience, will 
most surely gather into his treasury every fragment of un- 
selfish love and goodness, as a pearl of great price. 

While all this may seem a transvaluation of our usual 
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values as we have seen them, there is an eternal justice 
about such a reversal of common opinion that cannot be 
gainsaid. 
The Peril of Neglected Details 

The power, won at great cost by scientific attention to 
the most minute details, threatens to make us indifferent 
to details in other fields. We are now intoxicated with 
power, and in such a state of elation that we are inclined 
to overlook facts and values that do not pertain to physical 
power. Asthe scientist cannot succeed by ignoring the least 
phenomenon of his experiment, so in the processes of society 
we must learn the necessity of looking after the little and 
forgotten influences that make for peace and well-being. 
Power is easily tempted to be arrogant, self-assertive, to 
think of itself too highly, while it minimizes the less power- 
ful as negligible. Too often, in the treatment of other 
peoples, the power to exploit for national or personal benefit 
is assumed to be a charter for such exploitation. Content- 
ment through ignorance is assumed a valid reason for per- 
petuating the ignorance. The tragedy in such a view lies 
in the inter-relatedness of all life, society and government. 
Does some child suffer somewhere in poverty, neglect and 
ignorance? Then my child and those who come after are 
imperiled. It is the dead-weight of the unconsidered multi- 
tudes as well as the wickedness of the violent, and the com- 
fortable selfishness of the privileged, that undermines the 
foundations of the social order. One can scarcely say which 
of these is most responsible for the lag in social progress. 
This drag can be cured only by new attention to details, 
such as the scientist puts into his research, and the chief 
of details in human society is the person. 


The Tragic Residue 
We must not shut our eyes to the tragic residue in the 
lesson of the sparrows. Especially fatal to our argument - 
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would such an oversight be, in days when hearts are aching 
with loss, and the world looks with horror into the abyss 
of calamity, wickedness, and evil, which seems to have 
absorbed all the bestiality of all the bestial happenings of 
depravity into one overwhelming expression. There comes 
the feeling that God ought to stop it if He has the power, 
and if He does not have the power, to deny His existence 
altogether. If there is a God, no doubt He would stop it 
were it possible to do so without the destruction of human 
freedom. Reflection upon the character of God and the 
present state of the world, should give us a new under- 
standing of the estimate that God places upon freedom. 
The crisis should give reassurance that those who feel that 
since man himself has the power to stop it, or at least the 
power to justify his soul by opposing the evil, he can find 
salvation only in resistance. Putting the problem up to the 
unassisted efforts of God, is a confession of moral inca- 
pacity, and comes near to being acquiescence in wickedness. 
The words of the Cambridge Memorial carry an eternal 
insight: 
’Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die. 

Here we arrive at the heart of tragedy: man’s physical 
frailty contrasted with his moral possibilities; his impris- 
onment by physical forces that have no power over his soul; 
his defiance of death rather than the surrender of righteous 
principles. It is not a problem that can be solved in the 
mass.- Each person, and here again we hit on our radial 
truth, must solve it for himself, and solving it become a 
benefactor of all, a link in the great chain of being. Can 
God be with man in such an hour, with carnage on his 
hands? Yes! But without hatred in his heart, as he gives 
all for what according to his best lights is the good of all. 
He may thus realize his own soul, taking at a bound the 
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spiritual achievement that others labor all their lives and 
fail to find. Returning again to Lanier at the passage 


previously quoted, he may realize himself as 


The catholic man who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge, and good out of infinite pain, 
And sight out of blindness, and purity out of stain. 


Does all this seem out of keeping with the character of God? 
The only answer is the answer of the Cross on which God 
himself is seen to suffer that all eventually may be free. The 
alternative of tragedy seems to lie between those who for 
fear of death, live all their lives in bondage, living only to 
die, or on the other hand, those who die in order to live. This 
is tragedy, paradox, and salvation all in one, but no other 
solution for man can be conceived. 


“WE HID, AS IT WERE, OUR FACES FROM HIM” 


(No audible prayer was offered at the San Francisco Convention 
lest some be offended.) 


By JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 


Within a corner, dimly lit, 

One waited for a word of prayer 
To welcome Him, that He might sit 
Among the many gathered there. 


But all in vain! The different 
Nationalities of thought and creed, 
Each on his own affairs intent, 
Forgot the world’s most urgent need; 


Forgot that only One can tame 

Man’s warring heart till war shall cease; 
Forgot to lift, in prayer, His name, 

And welcome Him; the Prince of Peace! 


THE WAYS OF PEACE AND WAR 


By P. ROMANELL 

OW that the issue of winning the war is set- 
tled militarily in our favor, thinking people 
are beginning to concern themselves with increasing anx- 
iety over the more complex problem of winning the peace. 
So much so that it is no longer considered contradictory 
to state that we can win the war all right and, at the same 
time, lose the peace. The awful spectre of World War I 
still haunts us, and we should be in dead earnest when we 
utter, with a dose of cynicism, that World War II is not 

to be this time a strange prelude to World War III. 

For reasons which are most obvious, I am not going 
to attempt to answer the extremely vital question of how 
to organize the peace in any of its particulars. It is highly 
fantastic, to say the least, to deal with such a tremendous 
task in one’s private study. My aim is rather to indicate 
certain general methodological conditions which must be 
fulfilled in order to achieve a lasting peace, and hence 
which should serve as guide to such noble ends for those 
competent to handle matters in this very difficult field. 
Moreover, it is judicious to warn that any sound analysis 
of the general factors for coping with the most pressing 
theme of our day must act as a supplement to, not as a 
substitute for, careful inquiry into the particular facts 
of our social reality. Otherwise all our intellectual labor 
will surely be nice and neat, but fatally irrelevant to our 
actual situation. 

The thesis of this essay is that the social problems of 
war and peace require different attitudes and ways for 
their proper solution. The ground for this methodological 
eonelusion is derived from two historically connected 
sources: (1) the extension of the evolutionary theory, and 
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(2) the appraisal of the pragmatic theory made by my 
great philosophy teacher at Columbia, William P. Mon- 
tague. 


The modern doctrine of evolution in biology has taught 
us that life is a struggle for existence, and that survival 
is a result of adequate adaptation of organism to environ- 
ment. The contemporary movement of pragmatism has 
applied this functional idea to human life, and shown us 
how to understand human experience in terms of efforts 
at adjustment to environment. However, evolutionism and 
pragmatism, when correctly reinterpreted and applied to 
the human and social organism, should teach us not only 
that man as an intelligent animal has the natural capacity 
to adapt himself to the demands of a changing and precari- 
ous environment, but also that man as distinct from pure 
animal potentially possesses the natural gift of transform- 
ing the environment so as to conform to his demands and 
ideals. Mankind has actualized this greatest of gifts in 
what we call “culture” as distinct from “nature.” Thus 
there are two radically different but not mutually exclusive 
kinds of adjustment possible within human conduct, which 
may be entitled respectively ‘‘biocentric,”’ where man con- 
forms to his environment, and “anthropocentric,’ where 
man has the environment conform to him. 

Let us apply the foregoing approach to the analysis of 
war and peace. It is clearly evident that war and peace 
represent two contrasting processes of adaptation through 
which man may achieve equilibrium with his environment. 
The sneak attack on Pearl Harbor has bitterly brought 
home the point that war is something thrust upon us, about 
which we must do something immediately in order to meet 
effectively its threatening environment. President Roose- 
velt repeatedly called this war one of “survival,” and 
this is true more or less of every military strife on a grand 
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scale. The present struggle is being waged not so much 
“to make the world safe for democracy,” but to make it 
just safe. We are fortunately in World War II more real- 
istic and less visionary, because we know that democracy 
is impossible in a world that is not safe from aggression. 
This sober point of view does not imply that we should 
abandon a democratic goal, which supplies the only moral 
justification for our participation in the “dirty business” 
of war, but it does imply that we should not put the cart 
before the horse. First things first! 

To survive and save our skins, we must adapt our- 
selves properly to the demands of a war environment. How 
do we do it and how are we doing it? The answer is simple: 
with power and more power — military, economic, politi- 
cal, and psychological. In a war situation, there is no other 
way of successful adjustment, and anybody who objects to 
this brute fact is but a sheer victim of wishful thinking 
or suspicious feeling. In short, the type of adaptation to 
environment corresponding to war is “biocentric,” and the 
side wielding the greatest might wins. In war, the sur- 
vival of the “fittest”? means literally, the survival of the 
“‘fightest.”’ 

Now peace, unlike war, is not something thrust upon 
us by an exterior and unfriendly environment, to which 
we must conform perforce for natural survival or mere 
being, but something we can voluntarily create to control 
the environment for the sake of human revival or well- 
being. In war, we are the victims of a menacing and al- 
ready-existing environment; in peace, we are the agents 
of a promising and yet-to-be world. In other words, a 
peaceful state of affairs is an example of the “anthropo- 
centric” type of equilibrium, in which the environment is 
made to harmonize with the will of men. 

And now the crucial question: How are we to win the 
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peace? The answer is not so simple as in the case of the 
war, but I would suggest: primarily with love and more 
love in the moral sense. I have underlined “primarily” and 
“moral” for two important reasons. In the first place, 
men are not angels and Hitler’s cohorts are far from being 
archangels. Hence we must, even if against our most cher- 
ished ideals, ensure and enforce peace with a sword, because 
at any unexpected moment a peace environment can be 
disturbed and transformed into a war one. Even the Pope 
has admitted already that right needs might. But might 
alone never makes right, as the Promethean challenge to 
Zeus beautifully proves. Therefore I submit that love 
should be the primary or underlying motive for making 
the peace. This conclusion means that the counterpart of 
the popular idea that imperialism brings war, namely, that 
power alone brings peace, is both mistaken in theory and 
dangerous in practice. For power begets more power, and 
hence more war. The ancient world with its Pax Romana 
tried the imperialistic conception of peace long ago and 
failed. In short, since power wins the war but not the 
peace, the strategy of the one cannot follow the pattern 
of the other. As go the ways of war and peace, so go the 
tactics. An “eye-for-an-eye’ and a “tooth-for-a-tooth” 
work in war, but not in peace. 


In the second place, love in the moral sense signifies 
the exercise of sympathy for mankind as a whole and re- 
spect for human personality. It does not mean anything 
sentimental or romantic. The Christian imperative to love 
our enemies does not obviously mean to accept the brutali- 
ties of Germans and Japs, but to treat them pragmati- 
cally, that is, in such a way that they will some day become 
our friends or, at least, not molest us again. This ethical 
imperative does not and should not imply that we cannot 
punish our foes, if and when the circumstances warrant. 
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For God, our Bible also stipulates, punishes those whom he 
loves. In other words, our love towards our enemies should 
be like that of a stern father towards his wayward child. 
As the saying goes, spare the rod and spoil the child. Never- 
theless, the Shakesperean passage that “all that’s foul is 
fair,” applies to power and war, but not to love and peace. 
If we really want a lasting peace, we must treat our ene- 
mies morally and show them by words and works that we 
do not stoop to conquer. And our justified expression of 
righteous indignation should never be displayed in the form 
of a pharisaical self-sufficiency. 

And now a final question: Why is it that mankind has 
been successful in war, but not in peace? In the light of 
the fundamental motives corresponding to the “biocentric”’ 
and the “‘anthropocentric” types of adaptation of organism 
to environment, we have been strong in power but weak 
in love. A mere glance at the history of our so-called 
“civilization” will concretely demonstrate how consequences 
and motives interact in general, and how in particular, the 
ways of power overshadow the ways of love. In evolution- 
ary terms, we have acted more like animals and less like 
men. Of course, evolution has taught us to be patient in 
the sense that our animal habits are so much older and 
more deeply ingrained than our strictly human ones, but 
this biological situation is no excuse for a moral passivism, 
because man as such can dominate his animal nature and 
has actually done so at times. 


The progress of our physical sciences has provided us 
with a tremendous amount of power which, depending on 
our moral status, can be used for good or abused for evil. 
Unfortunately, there is a “cultural lag’ between the de- 
velopment of our physical sciences and that of our social 
sciences. We are so far in essence only half-scientists. We 
are scientific about protons and neurons, but hardly so 
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about morons and Teutons. In other words, ironically 
enough, we are more objective about things that count less 
for our weal and woe that about those that count more. 

Is it any wonder then that we have won in war but not 
in peace? Any adequate organization of peace requires the 
development of scientific methods in the social field. Mili- 
tary and political personnel, no matter how fine their in- 
tentions in the coming huge task of coordination, must 
know the facts of the social environment in order to con- 
trol it with efficiency and raise it to a higher level. And 
as physical knowledge is power for war, so social knowl- 
edge is power for peace. 

“New occasions teach new duties.”” If we only train 
some of our youth in the near future for a Selective Peace 
Service with the same degree of public spirit and efficiency 
as we are actually doing for Selective War Service, there 
is a fair probability that we can develop our social sciences 
to some of the extent, at least, reached in the physical 
sciences. The development of experimental techniques in 
the social realm will determine considerably whether we 
shall have a lasting peace or whether all our fighting and 
sacrifice shall have been once more in vain. 


CONTRAPLETION: THE VALUES OF 
SYNTHETIC DIALECTIC 
Di as a method of analyzing experience, 
i y attaining truth, and directing life, requires, as its 
object of inquiry, or situation, shall be gotten clearly and 
fully before the mind — whether the individual mind, or the 
step. For everything depends upon gaining an all-around 
conspectus — seeing, not only life itself but, as far as possi- 
If in any given instance one side or the other is over- 
looked, or concealed, or suppressed, in order to secure a 
wrongs itself, the truth, and all concerned. Hence there 
can be no true dialectic without full and fair cireumspection 
tude of fairness and open-mindedness is rightly and truly 
that of science, and still more especially of philosophy — 
and impartiality. Frankly to face the facts is essential to 
mental and moral integrity as well as to the explication of 
duct.' 
Having gotten both sides of the subject of inquiry, or 
either chooses one and rejects the other (in accordance with 
decisional dialectic) or moves toward synthesis. Thesis, 


By the late JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
first essential, that both sides of the matter at issue, be it 
group mind. Unless this is done dialectic fails at the first 
ble, its every event and issue “steadily, and seeing it whole.” 
desired end rather than a right and just one, the mind 
in the sense of open-minded survey of the field. This atti- 
whose constant aim and spirit is that of comprehensiveness 
truth, the solution of problems, and the direction of con- 
situation, before the mind, fully and impartially, dialectic 
antithesis, synthesis! — this is the normative order of pro- 


1 When it is insisted upon that “all the facts” be secured, this can mean only available 
facts, or representative facts, enough to form an adequate body for induction, or de- 
cision, or synthesis. It is impossible to garner all the facts regarding anything, for 
that would include the whole field of concretion. It should be remembered, too, that 
every fact is an interpretation as well as an item of experience. 
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cedure of synthetic dialectic. Synthesis can come, that is, 
only in due sequence.’ It waits upon the clear, just and 
cogent presentation of the thesis and antithesis. 


All knowledge, as well as all life, involves what 
one might call, in pictorial language, “a swing of 
the pendulum.” We cannot know adequately un- 
less we swing from one aspect to the other aspect. 
But in the dialectical method, as Hegel elaborated 
it, that swinging of the pendulum entails passage 
from one extreme aspect to its very opposite... 
swinging from one extreme to its antithesis pro- 
duces a wider situation in which the two opposites 
are somehow compresent, somehow reconciled, 
somehow united.’ 

Dialectic discloses thus the wisdom and virtue of seeing 
“the other side,” — both sides. Most men, most of the 
time, see clearly only one side of a truth, a problem, a situ- 
ation, a course of action. This is due partly to the inca- 
pacity of the perceiving mind, but chiefly to prejudice, or 
to prejudgment arising from self-interest and the refusal 
to see the other side because it is unpleasing, disadvan- 
tageous, objectionable. 


Due to self-interest or other causes the mind is often 
loath to admit the adverse side, prefers to blink it, ignore 
it, reject it. But the other side has a way of reprisal. It 
will not down. It comes back upon an individual, a group, 
a cause, a theory, a nation, a generation, or a succeeding 
generation, and demands recognition and justice. It is 
Banquo’s ghost appearing in countless roles. It is the typi- 
cal Versailles treaty, recurrent and recriminative through- 
out history. Justice asserts itself in the return of the other 
side. Happy is the man, the group, the age, the people, that 
is able to forestall this by being willing to see both sides 


* Provided the juxtaposition of thesis and antithesis does not require a decision for one 
of the two against the other. (Decisional Dialectic). 


*J. Loewenberg, “Hegel’s Dialectical Method.” College of the Pacific Publications in 
Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 33. 
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impartially and then to relate them rightly.‘ A fanatic has 
been well described as one who is “able to see only one side 
of a question at a time.’ The fanatic and the dialectician 


are not so much at opposite poles as occupying different 
worlds. 


Seeing both sides is the corrective not only of onesided- 
ness but also of vacillation. Going from one side to the 
other means losing sight of the one while the other fills the 
eye, instead of viewing the two together for comparison, 
evaluation and ultimate decision, or synthesis, as the case 
may require. 


Synthesis Described 


When both sides — or, where there are many sides, all 
sides — of a situation are brought into view in a just per- 
spective the next step is to find their synthetic relationship, © 
provided the duality (or plurality) is such as to admit 
synthesis. In order to understand the nature of synthesis 
— to “reduce” it — we may begin by excluding from it the 
things which it is not. Synthesis is not (1) combination, in 
which the juxtaposed entities are brought together in a 
mechanical, external manner. Nor is it (2) fusion, in 
which the two factors are fused, or intermingled, so that 
each is lost in a common neutral mixture. Furthermore, 
synthesis is not (3) compromise; for although compromise 
has its place in adjusting strained relations it is inferior 
to synthesis, since it cannot effect the same kind or degree 
of harmony. Compromise, although inferior to synthesis, 
may be in some instances the best settlement of a disputed 
issue, but it involves concession on both sides and not on 
one side only. Surrender to exorbitant and unjust demands 


4“The chief danger of philosophy is narrowness in the selection of evidence.” A. N. 
Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 512. 


5 Odell Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress, p. 378. 
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(appeasement) is neither true synthesis nor true com- 
promise.° 

In contrast with all pseudo-synthesis, genuine synthesis 
is unitive and creative. By means of it something new and 
contributive is added to already existent entities. It is in 
some respects like (though only by analogy) a chemical 
combination in which two components coalesce to produce 
a third — as oxygen and hydrogen produce water (H.0) 
— yet in the resultant each retains its own innate qualities, 
while together they constitute a third entity which differs 
from both of them and whose nature could not be fully 
foreseen.’ 

Since dialectic has to do with many kinds of reality 
and a great variety of relationships, synthesis assumes a 
number of different forms and correspondent functions. 
The following may be distinguished according to the end 
which each accomplishes: 

(1) The Resolving of Tension 
(2) The Effecting of Mutuality 
(8) The Securing of Balance 
(4) The Adjusting of Value® 


It is not to be inferred that these are the only functional 
forms of synthesis, or that in any given instance one of 
these alone obtains to the exclusion of the others. Indeed 
more than one of these ends may be achieved in a single 
synthesis. Yet it is desirable to distinguish them and to 
consider each separately. 


*A most happy example of this kind occurred at a moment of extreme tension in the 
proceedings of the Constitutional Convention when Deacon Roger Sherman of Con- 
necticut introduced the famous “Connecticut Compromise” that solved the problem of 
democratic representation in Congress. 

"In her stimulating and valuable volume, Creative Experience, Miss M. R. Follett 
writes: “The core of the development, experience, growth, progress of humanity, is 
the confronting and gripping of opposites. Integration [the term Miss Follett uses for 
synthesis] is both the keel and rudder of life.” P.302. Miss Follett sharply contrasts 
integration with compromise. 

*In naming these as the main forms of dialectical synthesis I am aware that they are 
not final. They are submitted for criticism and possible revision. No doubt they over- : 
lap; but so do most distinctions. 
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The Resolving of Tension 

Whether owing to temper of mind, or to something in 
the nature of truth, or to something in a given situation, or 
to all three of these factors together, there is often a ten- 
sion between two complementary entities, or points of 
view, which needs to be resolved.’ | 

This does not apply to the sharp conflict between good 
and evil —for there the relation is not tension but con- 
tention, requiring decision — but rather to the relation 
between two forms of good, or truth, which seem to be 
pulling against each other. Synthesis restores harmony by 
laying hold of the underlying, uniting bond, discovering 
why and how it is inoperative and then resolving the ten- 
sion in a vital, productive unison. 

In the field of theoretical dialectic one may find a salu- 
tory instance of the resolution of tension in solving the 
apparently irreconcilable conflict between freedom and 
necessity (or determinism). For upon the exercise of a 
discerning dialectic this disturbing tension may be not 
only relieved but even removed in a comprehensive synthesis 
which reveals how each is essential to the other." 

In her book Creative Experience, Miss M. R. Follett 
has pointed out how in group discussion, (7.e., in Com- 
mittee Work) in which so often there are two opposed 
parties holding apparently irreconcilable views, it is not 
seldom possible to find a mediating position that is not a 
compromise but a synthesis lying beyond the contending 
views and uniting the best wisdom of each. Morally the 
resolution of tension calls for the spirit of tolerance and 
often for mutual forgiveness, as well as forbearance, be- 
fore a true synthesis can be effected. The method of secur- 
ing Creative Synthesis is conference; its supreme achieve- 


°«The soul lives in two worlds, hence the tension,” wrote Baron Von Hugel of the 
relation between body and spirit. 
1” This will be attempted later. Vide the Movement. 
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ment is reconciliation followed by adjustment and advance. 
Not without good reason for hope did the apostle and hym- 
nist of love, himself a great dialectician, look forward to 
the Great Reconciliation as the consummation of the ages.” 
The Great Reconciliation — will it ever come? Can it ever 
come — the reconciliation of man and man, of nation and 
nation, of race and race, of God and man? 


The Effecting of Mutuality 

Contrasted with the resolution of tension is a process 
of dialectic synthesis that may be termed the effecting of 
mutuality. It grows out of a normal mutual attraction 
on the part of organisms, essences and selves whose fulfill- 
ment is thwarted or delayed by separation, or obstruction, 
so that the aid of dialectic is necessary in order to effect 
a true mutual synthesis. 

The prototype of this seminal mutuality in the biotic 
realm is what the Chinese have termed yang and yin em- 
bedded in the sex relationship. Nature is engaged, zealous- 
ly, seasonally and successfully, in effecting this synthesis 
throughout her whole domain. Duly, regularly and un- 
failingly she devotes all her resources to accomplish it. 
We behold this mutual mating going on all about us in 
Nature, in plant life and animal life, and are impressed 
by its strength and intensity, but for the most part we are 
insensitive to its meaning as a revelation of biotic benefi- 
cence. 

On the higher, human level of life, also, yang and yin 
constantly call to each other for mutual fulfillment. Right- 
ly to understand and consummate the union in the personal 
realm requires the most discerning and patient dialectic, 
engaging every capacity of mind and heart on the part of 
two selves, who have first to find each other and then 
to cultivate the most perfect personal union possible for 


™ Col. 1:20; 2 Cor. 5:18, 19. 
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them to attain. 


The reproductive dialectic of Nature is not without 
meaning for human relationships. The mutual attraction 
of stamen and pistil, moth and flower, mate and mate, with 
all the byplay attending its consummation — flight, pur- 
suit; advance, retreat; hesitation, acceptance — all these 
natural forms of “courting,” in the good old fashioned 
phrase, beautify and hallow the ancient life-drama of repro- 
duction in Nature arid lend added meaning to the great 
incentive to human life-continuance — love. 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that the young. 
men and women of today, in their too often hasty, irrever- 
ent, ill-considered approach to sexual union are missing 
something invaluable for the development of personality 
and mutuality in failing to follow the normal dialectic of 
sex attraction — beginning in admiration and passing, by 
gradual steps of increased mutual understanding and af- 
fection, to fulfillment in a union whose constancy continues 
to unfold in wealth of meaning and mutual love to the 
end of life. 


The dialectic of synthetic mutuality, anticipated and 
typified in Nature and fulfilled in humanity, obtains by 
analogy in many intangible but meaningful symbolic forms 
of mutual fulfillment, such as thought wedded to speech, 
truth to beauty, knowledge to action. “All the best things 
are mutual,” in the words of that modern apostle of mutu- 
ality, George Herbert Palmer.” 


In the entire realm of life and thought the dialectic of 
mutuality is essential to bring about the synthesis of com- 
plemental organisms, events, ideas — all things that need 


i i Palmer’s description of mutu- 

a4 ken to a comrade in a walk at parting. Professor me ¢ i 
ality may be found in his little book entitled Altruism. In it is also a most discerning 
analysis of the meaning and value of Gifts—pertinent to the cultivation of mutuality. 
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each other for the achievement of their finest possibilities.” 


The Securing of Balance 

The Law of Balance is widely normative. It is found 
in the realm of physics —in the electronic field in the 
juxtaposition of positive and negative — and in the bio- 
sphere in the parallelism of organic structure and func- 
tion, e.g., in the human body." Systole and diastole in the 
heart-beat, and inhalation and exhalation in the rhythm 
of respiration, keep the life-current in motion. The cooper- 
ative quality of eyes, ears, arms, hands and feet secure 
functional proportion and efficiency. 

Balance is as essential in the rational and spiritual 
order as in the natural order. Just as ill-balance in the 
field of mechanics results in friction and in the organic 
field in discomfort and disease, so in that of ideas it causes 
disproportion and error, and in the field of conduct impo- 
tence and injury. Everywhere ill-balance calls for the 
restoration of balance by a discerning synthetic dialectic. 

Among human instances of mental and moral ill-balance 
are the pessimist, who sees only the dark side; the ultra- 
optimist, who sees only the bright side; the cynic, who 
tastes only the bitter, and the romanticist, who refuses to 
taste anything but the sweet. All of these are in need of 
restored balance and truer proportion. 

The principle of balance finds place in Ethics — notably 
in Chinese and Greek Ethics—#in the doctrine of the 
Mean, which aims at the avoidance of excess and the secur- 
ing of moderation and harmony. Interpreted, however, as 
merely the slowing down to a midway point between ex- 
tremes, the doctrine of the mean is in danger of becoming 


* Mr. Yu-Shan Han, ¢.g., a discerning interpreter of Chinese thought, writes as follows 
concerning the Chinese conception of duality: “. .. The duality in the Chinese Yin 
and Yang has exerted great influence on Chinese life. These two principles cannot be 
exactly compared with Aristotle’s potentiality and actuality, nor with the western 
traditional dualism of matter.” 

“ Professor H. B. Alexander has brought this out in a very suggestive manner in his 
volume, God and Man’s Destiny, Chapter IV. 
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a mean doctrine. The true Mean is other and more than 
this. It is the productive unitive synthesis that secures the 
true poise and harmony essential to the highest activity. 
True balance is more than the mere correspondent activi- 
ties of juxtaposed agents. It is concordant, cooperative, 
synthetic. 

An imperative enterprise in dialectic, in which the 
general mind has been for a long time somewhat feverishly 
engaged, is that of securing a true synthetic balance be- 
tween individualism and sociality. At the present time 
there is a disposition, stronger than ever before (theoreti- 
cally at least), to magnify society at the expense of the 
individual. It is not likely, however, to prevail. Individu- 
ality roots too deeply in reality to be resolved into a product 
of social consciousness. Reason affirms with equal insist- 
ence the reality of the self and the other self. A true dia- 
lectic will not allow the suppression of either the individual 
or society. In every way possible they must be conjoined. 
There is need of balance of dialectic here, clear and com- 
prehensive, by which the rights and duties of the individual 
and those of society are both fully conserved. The future 
of Democracy depends upon this synthesis. It has long 
been held with great tenacity, especially in America, that 
Democracy is built solely upon the rights of the individual ; 
whereas experience is coming to recognize that the genius 
and ultimate prevalence of Democracy lies in a right syn- 
thetic relation of the individual to the community. 


Another vital issue over which the world is at present 
at swords’ points, bombs’ burst and cannons’ crash is that 
of Nationalism vs. Internationalism. The kind of sover- 
eignty that refuses to recognize that of other nations has 
disclosed its character as both destructive and self-destruc- 
tive. To lift “humanity above all nations” is the only way 
truly to honor and serve one’s own nation. True patriotism 
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vs. Nationalism has as its motto: My country for (not 
against) Humanity. 


The Adjusting of Value 

Not all contrapletes calling for synthesis are, however, 
on the same level, or are of equal value. In many instances 
one is of much higher value than the other. Contrapletion 
does not always mean an even balance in amount or identity 
of material. Consequently an evaluating dialectic is needed 
in many instances to bring out comparative values in order 
to unite them in a greater-lesser, higher-lower, harmonic 
synthesis. No other form of dialectical synthesis requires 
such intuitive insight and interpretive acumen as this. Yet 
we often engage in it carelessly and incompetently. 

The mind begins very early to deal with the act of 
synthesis. A pertinent example of it is to be found in the 
story told by Rufus Jones of the little girl who, after her 
first week in school, elated by the extent of her learning, 
asked of her parents: “Do I now know as much as I don’t 
know?” An ever-urgent instance of the need of the adjust- 
ment of value, beginning early in everyone, is that of Body 
vs. Soul.’ In the long developmental educational process 
the harmonizing of these two has been, in many ways, the 
most poignant and searching disciplinary dialectic that 
humanity has had to undergo. In the course of it body and 
soul have been frequently taken for foes, contending for 
mastery, victory for the soul being supposed to be gained | 
at the cost of denial or suppression of the body. In logical 
terms body and soul have been regarded as contrates, 
rather than contrapletes, pitted against one another rather 
than aiding each other. The elevation of the soul at the 
expense of the body, heroic and purifying as it has been, 
and contributive to the moral advancement of mankind, 
has not proven adequate or final, in the long run, either 


* Cf. The Inner World, Chapter II. 
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physically, morally or spiritually. 

Yet no attempt has been successful that has endeavored | 
to reduce this deeply rooted duality to a synthesic in which 
body and soul are treated as of equal value. For there is 
an innate human consciousness that the soul differs from, 
and is “higher” than, the body. No synthesis has ever satis- 
fied, or can satisfy, the search for the right solution of this 
relationship save one in which the soul is recognized as 
valuationally prior and superior, and the body secondary 
and subordinate. Such a synthesis requires constant moral 
discernment and discipline, as well as mental and spiritual 
appraisal and adjustment, but it is clearly the only ade- 
quate solution of this vital and pressing problem. 

When Aristotle wrote, ‘Becoming is for the sake of 
substance, not substance for the sake of becoming,’’’® he 
recognized the essence of this greater-lesser relationship. 
In other words the temporal is for the eternal, not the 
eternal for the temporal. 

A similar misconception has prevailed as to the relation 
of life and death. Not until they are seen as valuational 
contrapletes of unequal reality — life being the major real 
and death the minor —can either be understood. Their 
relationship is one of lesser-greater. ‘Death is absorbed in 
victory” is the true synthesis. 


The Eternal and the Temporal 

What, then, is the purpose of the Temporal Order with 
respect to the Eternal Order and how does it serve the 
latter? A difficult question, — but this is the answer that 
seems to be emerging: The Temporal World is the realm 
of Creativity, for the use of the Eternal, in which selves 
are being Divinely self-made into persons by means of the 
two processes of development and redemption both oper- 
ating by free activity, the former by looking to Eternal 


© Cf. Geoffrey Muir, Aristotle, p. 9. 
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Ideals clothed symbolically in temporal forms, the latter 
by penitence, suffering and sacrifice. These temporal or- 
ganic and remedial processes by their very transitoriness 
as well as their worth, reveal the perduring reality and 
value of the Eternal. The grass withereth, the fiower fad- 
eth, but the word of the Lord abideth forever. So also do 
the moral-spiritual persons who come forth from the re- 
fining of the Eternal-temporal creative discipline into the 
full freedom and joy of the Eternal Life — itself also an 
immortal self-renewing economy as it takes over and car- 
ries forward the fruitage of the Temporal Order into the 
Eternal Order. 


A THEORY OF EVIL IN THE TENSION 
ETHICS OF REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


By MARVIN WILSON GREEN 

OUR years ago Professor Reinhold Niebuhr wrote 

an article entitled “Ten Years That Shook My 
World” in which he described his change of mind during 
that decade. However, we find that his mind had not 
changed in regard to his theory of ethical dualism. He 
holds the same position today that he held ten years ago 
when he said, “The tension between spirit and nature must 
remain to the end of history.’’* 

Sanity and wholesomeness, the Union professor for- 
merly maintained, are possible only when “two partially 
incompatible and partially supplementary attitudes toward 
life are both embraced and espoused.”* Professor John 
Bennett’s observation that Niebuhr sets forth extreme 
positions, offering no compromise but only a tension be- 
tween these positions, is borne out in Niebuhr’s latest 
work by this same tension doctrine: “Man is, and yet is 
not, involved in the flux of nature and time. . . human 
culture is under the tension of finiteness and freedom, of 
the limited and the unlimited.”’ This is the same dualistic 
emphasis that was proclaimed in 1931, “What we need 
everywhere ... is an attitude of critical loyalty, abso- 
lutism with a measure of relativism, a kind of relative 
absolutism.”’* 

Reinhold Niebuhr makes his strongest appeal to the 
pessimists, for, in his effort to “destroy some of the con- 
fusion in which liberalism lives and which makes for spir- 
itual and moral pride,’”’ he gives more attention to literary 


2 Reflections on the End of An Era, 1934, pp, 136, 296. 

? Religion in Life, Spring, 1937, p. 270. 

2 Vol. I, The Nature and Destiny of Man 1942. See pp. 180-185. 
“The Christian Century, January 21, 1931, p. 115. 

5 Ibid., July 26, 1933, p. 951. 
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attacks on those systems of thought that tend to eliminate 
or weaken life’s tensions than to constructive appeals such 
as one finds in Beyond Tragedy.’ 

The English writer, E. L. Allen, seems to consider that 
these attacks constitute Niebuhr’s total message and views 
them as commendable and significant because they speak 
“to that mood of disillusionment which is abroad among 
us.”’ However, Allen has overlooked something which the 
American optimist Sherwood Eddy has discovered, that 
Niebuhr “keeps a complete balance between an individual 
and social emphasis in Christianity, and between optim- 
ism and pessimism.’’* Niebuhr’s world-view is consistently 
that which he has attempted to construct and maintain, 
one that “is at the same time pessimistic and optimistic” 
for it alone is “pregnant with moral incentive.” 


As we are now beginning to realize, there is a primary 
ethical emphasis in the writings of Reinhold Niebuhr 
rather than a theological construct. The recent Gifford 
Lectures do conscript a theology, but for purposes of meth- 
odology rather than metaphysics. Even the establishment 
of an eschatological faith seems to be subordinated to the 
ethical purpose: “I believe that a proper eschatology is 
necessary to a vigorous ethic and that the simple idea of 
progress is inimical to the highest ethic.”” The apocalyptic 
doctrine is grounded in the tension between the historical 
and the super-historical, following out, once again, the 
position of ethical dualism that we shall use to establish 
a theory of evil. 

Since the religious myth preserves the tension of rela- 
tionships between the finite and the infinite, and conse- 


® Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937, p. 306. 
" The 19th Century and After, London, March, 1943, p. 124. 
8 Man Discovers God, Harper & Brothers, 1942, p. 212. 


» Quoted by H. Richard Niebuhr, to which Reinhold Niebuhr would agree, but whether 
all historical events are to be identified with the counsels of God would raise a ques- 
a ae the brothers would part company. See The Christian Century, March 
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quently between freedom and necessity, Professor Niebuhr 
prefers a mythical interpretation of the Christian dog- 
matic tradition for several corresponding reasons: the 
myth pictures the world as a coherent whole without de- 
fying the facts of coherence in the relationships of the 
One and the many; the myth allows ethics to become inde- 
pendent of both science and philosophy, as well as saving 
it from a purely mystical interpretation in favor of a 
“prophetic - mythical” status. The insufficiencies of ra- 
tionalism which would substitute a “First Cause” for the 
Creator are thus eliminated. One might raise an inter- 
esting question by asking if Niebuhr’s mythical theory is 
any advance over a metaphysical personalism since it 
seems to be grounded in reason rather than in revelation 
as in the doctrine of Berdyaev. At any rate, the myth 
preserves for Niebuhr the tension of relationship between 
the finite and the infinite and thus maintains his ethical 
dualism. 

The theory of evil is grounded in a noumenological ten- 
sion as experienced by the introspective self and the self- 
in-action, for the contemplative self regards his free self- 
determination, yet finds it threatened by the contradictive 
expressions of rebellion on the part of the self-in-action 
against the ideals of the reflective self. This rebellion is 
a disease that “spreads from the spirit to the body and 
disturbs its harmonies also.”” The universal self is thus 
a compound of tension between these two selves. 

Sin arises, then, at the point of freedom when the fact 
and obligations of freedom are denied or when the self 
tries to escape them. When man denies his freedom, he 
falls into pride and establishes himself not only as the 
center of his personal world but of the universe as well. 
He increases evil in his life by seeking to overcome infinity 
without regard to his finite and creaturely limitations. 


1 Vol. I, The Nature and Destiny of Man, p. 17. 
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He may seek to defy both nature and reason by exploiting 
their forms which results in a break-up in personal and 
natural harmonies. Uneasy conscience follows, which is 
the mirror of the self’s anxieties made possible by the 
inevitable concomitant of the paradox of freedom and finite- 
ness in which man is involved. 

When, on the other hand, man tries to escape his free- 
dom he generally turns to sensuality for it offers a vast 
detailed process of activities and interests in existence 
that will afford the self multitudinous opportunities for 
escape. The demonic comes to life at the point where the 
self extends its emotion beyond its capacity. 

This process of sin stems out of imagination, the 
psychological equipment with which man is endowed. While 
“imagination is the root of all human evil, it is also the 
source of all human creativity. Thus the dualism remains 
ethical rather than metaphysical. There is no necessary 
spiritual conflict of good and evil powers. 

The demonic is a spirit, a by-product of man’s effort 
to escape the telos of his freedom. This spirit can invade 
and possess the self, in which case there is produced a 
“spurious sense of transfiguration,” freeing the self from 
its little world into a larger collective self of race or 
nation. However, the parasitic process is self-destroying 
for such demonic possession “destroys and blunts the real 
self and reduces it to the dimensions of nature.’’” 

The world of politics becomes ridden with demonic 
forces because of the insinuation of self into even “the 
most ideal enterprises and most universal objectives.’’™ 
Corruption in community life is inescapable for the spirit 
of eros and relationships of mutual dependence are par- 
tially destroyed when the interests of individuals clash. 
The suggested remedy of an equalization of power cannot 


4 Vol. I, Ibid., p. 111. 
* Moral Man and Immoral Society, 1932, p. 45. 
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bring about brotherhood by itself, for it overlooks the will- 
to-power inherent in human nature. In the very establish- 
ment of justice there would also be established the poten- 
tialities of anarchy and conflict. The realist accepts this 
community corruption as a result of a determined “com- 
pound of good and evil.”’ 

Professor Niebuhr pens his literary blasts against 
those systems of thought that seek to eliminate or weaken 
this tension by describing them in general terms, as “phil- 
anthropy,” “optimism,” “moralism,” “liberalism,” “Marx- 
ism,’ “secularism,” “pacifism,” “rationalism,” and even 
‘Sdealism.”’ 

He charges the modern Church with accepting a pro- 
gram of philanthropic generosity as the evidence of Chris- 
tian faith when it really is used as a pagan cloak “which 
brutal men use to hide the real sources: of their actions 
from themselves and from others.”* Had philanthropy 
understood ‘“‘the diabolical aspects of human life,” it would 
have escaped this perversion. 

“Bourgeois optimism” is that Christian enemy “ex- 
pressing itself in the guise of religion” which allows man 
to enjoy an easy conscience concerning his moral status 
because of a false estimate of man’s transcendence over 
nature. Niebuhr finds the Buchmanite movement an evi- 
dence of this type of decay in which modern civilization 
stands.” 

The moralists, too, overlook the desperateness of the 
human situation and thus “obscure rather than reveal the 
true character of their collective behavior.”” They have 
no need for forgiveness, for they cannot understand that 
“even in our highest moral achievements we continue to be 
in contradiction to God and therefore require his mercy.”” 


99. 66 


(73 


“4 The Christian Century, March, 1931, p. 404. 

8 Thid., October 7, 1936: “Hitler and Buchman,” p. 1315. 
1° Moral Man and Immoral Society, p. 9. 

" The Christian Century, December, 18, 1940. 
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Since they rest their security in their own virtue they 
cannot know how to forgive others, for this experience 
is that of standing under God with others and “feeling 
that under the divine security all ‘our righteousness is as 
filthy rags’.’”’” 

Liberalism perpetuates a confusion in that it has dis- 
covered a world of meaning without discovering the dan- 
gers that accompany those meanings. Liberalism has been 
interested in accomodating the Christian faith to a natur- 
alism which has brought about a complete disregard for 
transcendent ideals that lie above and beyond nature and 
history. The god of the liberal — pure reason — has sought 
to bring the primeval and brutal forces within man’s 
nature under control but really done nothing more than 
sanctify them in the name of gentility. And so liberalistic 
moralism can hardly be “distinguished from the pruden- 
tial morality elaborated by a commercial civilization.”” 

While Niebuhr juxtaposes Marxism as a potent critic 
of the liberal illusions inasmuch as it is directed against 
Renaissance bourgeois culture, yet Marxism, too, commits 
itself to a blind optimism by assuming that the proletarian 
in power will escape the pitfalls now chargeable to the 
capitalist. The Marxian culture “participates essentially 
in all the liberal illusions.’ 

Secularism worships things for their own sake, without 
reference to objective laws, and thereby promotes and 
accentuates evil, for secularism has not discovered the 
principle that “every historical and relative good turns 
at some time or other into an evil.”" The secularist blurs 
the Emersonian distinctions between “law for man” and 
“law for thing.” Since there is no evil for the secularist, 
there can be no tension. 


* Ibid., May 16, 1934: “When Will Christians Stop Fooling Themselves?” 

” Christianity and the Social Revolution, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1936, p. 459. 
” The Christian Century, April 26, 1929, p. 543. 

* Ibid., November, 1936: “The Secular and the Religious,” p. 1453. 
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Modern pacifism is “merely another form of human 
self-righteousness standing under the same condemnation 
as communist self-righteousness and capitalist self-right- 
eousness.”’” The pacifist fails to see that the task of secur- 
ing relative justice always involves the opposition of sin 
against sin, for tyranny cannot be destroyed without being 
resisted, which task is impossible without sinful overt con- 
flict. The absolute love ethic of Jesus is available for only 
those who, through grace, are able to escape conflict with 
the law of justice. The tyrants do not belong to this class, 
and for them the law of justice is necessary to the end 
of the world. 

Rationalism is unable to keep life from sin’s threat 
of anarchy. Even at its best it intensifies this peril. The 
highest level of rationality to which one can climb still 
is not high enough to give one a true understanding of 
historical reality, for even here the rationalist comes to 
truth by denying truth; he attempts to meet life without 
life. Professor Stanley R. Hopper trenchantly describes 
the plight of these rationalists in their vain attempt to find 
life: “The dying do not live by pooling death.’’* 

The general term “idealism” is used by Niebuhr to 
cover that group who do not raise ultimate questions about 
the sources of power and weakness. He feels that relig- 
ious idealism may prompt strong men to be kind to weak 
men without causing them undue concern over the causes 
that produce those weak men. His impatience with this 
type of optimistic idealism is reflected in a recent article: 

If our Western world perished before the on- 
slaughts of an unprincipled strategist because its 
“idealism” lacked strategic flexibility, history 


might regard the outcome as a just punishment 
for our blindness.” 


* Ibid., November 10, 1937: “Japan and the Christian Conscience,” p. 1931. 
°% The Crisis of Faith, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, N. Y. 
*% The Nation, July 19, 1941: “New Allies, Old Issues,” p. 52. 
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These, then, are the enemies to Christian realism that 
must be destroyed if Christianity is to find resurgence. 
Our age is a composite of illusions and pretensions of the 
successful classes of every age. We cannot penetrate 
through this sinful veil “without understanding the sin- 
fulness of the human heart in general.”” Thus we label 
Reinhold Niebuhr not theological reformer nor evangel- 
ical apologist, but ethical photographer. He gives himself 
without reserve to the job of analyzing the problem of 
evil in the ramifications of its human - natural - divine 
relationships and then places these dualistic and ethical 
photographs in the art galleries of public opinion despite 
disapproval and criticism. 

On the other hand there are those who commend Nie- 
buhr’s uncompromising position and applaud the lavish 
praise heaped upon his shoulders by Professor John Baillie 
in nominating him for Gifford Lecturer: ‘“Intellectually 
Niebuhr is head and shoulders, he is legs and ankles above 
any other American.”” 


* Vol. I, The Nature and Destiny of Man, p. 227. 
* Sherwood Eddy, of. cit., p. 211. 


SINCERITY IN LITERATURE 


By JOSEPH REMENYI 
if 

HE theory of self-expression made of literary sin- 
cerity a controversial issue. Creators are honest, 

it is assumed. It is also assumed that writers and poets 
who dodge their zsthetic responsibilities, produce works 
that do not stand the test of time. But when one strikes 
at the very root of this problem one is likely to find that 
inferior poems, plays, stories, novels were acclaimed by 
contemporaries and by posterity, and first-rate creations 
were ignored by contemporaries and by later generations. 
There are many explanations for the success of bad litera- 
ture and for the failure of good literature. One of them 
would be the poor taste of the “enlightened” multitude 
which seems like an unconscious conspiracy of the uniniti- 
ated against good literature. It is not difficult to envisage 
the masses exercising their prerogative of insensitiveness, 
thus implying a norm of values antithetical to the taste 
and form that some of the most outstanding works of 
world-literature possess. One should not make light of the 
question. People generally are interested in worldly goods; 
but they also like to think that their honesty is untarnished, 
and that their judgment “because they have the courage 
of their convictions,” overlaps the limits of idiosyncracy. 
Meaningless honesty is not a virtue, despite the view that 
popularity means the approval of the majority, hence popu- 
larity must be the glory of “common sense.’’ Nowadays 
it seems almost a dangerous offense against the people to 
doubt the authenticity of their likes and dislikes in matters 
about which they know very little or nothing. Since Herder 
and the Grimm Brothers awakened interest in folklore, 
especially in fairy tales, there has been a tendency to con- 
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sider the heritage of the people as a sign of their infallible 
taste. With due respect to the loveliness of various folk- 
tales, their freshness in manner of presentation and content 
is essentially related to literature as art: it is literature as 
sociology, though occasionally one finds artistic merit. In 
fact, sincerity in folklore is a special topic, not to be identi- 
fied with the subject of this essay. It should be also stated 
that the “proletarian” literature of modern times, though 
it produced works of some significance, and though it has 
elements of honesty, is rather an expression of social 
intimidation than of the artistic spirit. 

The question of sincerity in literature is not as simple 
as the bulk of “sincerely written” novels, poems, and plays 
indicates. The problem involves many factors; some are 
absolutistic in their reality, some relativistic. The variety 
of literature is such that it justifies preferences and rejec- 
tions on the part of the public. The source of preferences 
and rejections is often unreliable; it is related to the surface 
of a pluralistic world, and lacks critical sense. The ‘“‘hon- 
esty” of the average literary appraiser reminds me of a 
hotel-porter who had the reputation of a linguist. He never 
denied the excessive claim of his friends that he mastered 
twelve languages. The truth was, that he did not speak one 
language well; not even his own. When I mentioned this 
to him, he smilingly asserted that he had no ignoble motives 
in concealing his linguistic imperfections; therefore one 
should not accuse him of lying. His friends thought it to be 
true, hence they were sincere. Thus for him the issue 
was closed. 


Sincerity is a complex term, steeped in the waters of 
sentimentalism. Aristotle pointed out how difficult it is 
to be virtuous. One could as well say how difficult it is 
to be sincere. In literature it corresponds with Socrates’ 
gnothe seauton; it is the Golgotha of the writer and poet 
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as a creator. Without it, writing would be mere business, 
and its product a commodity. It should be said that sin- 
cerity does not necessarily produce artistic works. No 
writer is more sincere than a dilettante. There is knowl- 
edge per se and knowledge as the result of artistic ex- 
pression. This is the fundamental difference between philo- 
sophical writing that communicates and artistic writing 
that reveals. In the first manner of expression, the sub- 
stance of the idea suggests the sincerity of expression, the 
art of well chosen words emphasizes the honesty of the idea. 
One of the main criteria of literary sincerity is the organic 
use of words with a creative purpose. Without this prin- 
ciple, writing could not ascend to the level of art. Words, 
used creatively, do not alienate truth. 


Talleyrand said that words help one to conceal truth. 
(By the way: his ghost must have a sense of guilt for such 
frank utterance.) The French statesman did not enlarge 
upon this statement, but he obviously subordinated the 
freedom of pure words to the inherent unfairness of expedi- 
ency. He knew that the best diplomat could not hold his 
ground for any length without deceptive words;' in fact, 
Talleyrand implied, rather ironically, that the strength of 
a government depended upon the deceptive ingenuity of its 
representatives. Speaking in terms of historical perspec- 
tive his views were not heterodox. They should be regarded 
as the facile expressions of a statesman whose knowledge 
of human nature made him cynical about justice. Talley- 
rand’s concept of the function of words has nothing in 
common with the literary concept of words. Plato’s pane- 
gyric of rulers (politicians) who valued honor, and Aris- 
totle’s tenet that politics and ethics must be in accord, were 
slyly rejected by the French statesman. He recognized 
political corruption as something that derives from greed 
and ignorance. Thus it was logical that he conceived words 
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as sedatives or cheaters, and not as liberators, of man. In 
literature words must be synonymous with integrity. Liter- 
ature is art; the artistically reliable word is also ethically © 
trustworthy. Sincerity, therefore, is primarily that attri- 
bute of creative spirit which does not permit evil (oppor- 
tunism, compromise, sub-truth) to employ words in such 
a manner that the political, utilitarian approach to life de- 
mands from the many. It then follows that no creative 
work can be successfully paraphrased; no “outline,” no 
“interpretation” can take the place of the original. 


Il. 

While one recognizes verbal sincerity as a major postu- 
late of literature, it would be false to think that other con- 
cepts are irrelevant or of minor importance. Since Hyp- 
polite Taine’s historical relativism the single norm of sin- 
_ cerity as an imperative of creativeness has been doubted 
by many critics. According to certain critics it is an emo- 
tional intrusion into the realm of criticism to pass judg- 
ment on a writer on such a basis. They say that this view 
leads to dogmatic conclusions. It is not enough to state 
that honesty is easily discernible in literary work; the 
question immediately arises whether honesty must be in 
conformity with environment? For instance, by what stan- 
dard is actual, assumed, oblique, pseudo, hypocritical and 
involuntary sincerity to be judged in Soviet-Russia where 
literary endeavor must be adjusted to the interests of the 
state and where regimentation finds expression in every 
relevant human activity? Or can one apply the classical 
standard of literature and impose it on writers and poets 
in an age when the prevailing literary taste and technique 
were romantic? Are the esthetics of a theocratic civili- 
zation to be reaffirmed as a condition of creative effective- 
ness in an era which is averse to theocratic control, but does 
not seem to mind the idea of mass control? Is the homo 
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publicus the omnipotent and decisive representative of 
evaluation, or is he a human illusion necessary for the 
missionary spirit of a democratic culture? There is much 
quibbling about this problem; nevertheless, it does not alter 
the fact that the question is pertinent and needs clarifi- 
cation. } 

Design and substance, the idiom of direct and indirect 
persuasion, ideas and images, the magnitude of human 
plight and the sardonic psychology of its injustice, are 
attributes of creative expression indissolubly bound up with 
this question. One could not make out a case for the dignity 
of literature without considering the principle of sincerity. 
Since Aristotle’s reference to tragic pity and fear and since 
Longinus’ reference to loftiness as a literary quality that 
transports the receptive individual into a sublime world, 
a great deal has been written about those cohesive forces 
that assure the unity of a literary work. But from what- 
ever angle one approaches the standard of values applied 
by the greatest literary critics, one inevitably reverts to 
the concept of sincerity. Without it all critical or historical 
explanations would be merely skillful or less skillful de- 
fenses of an imaginative game. Without it as a sine qua non 
of creativeness, no profundity could be attached to the 
literature. Methods of writing alter; justifications of these 
altered methods vary; the principle of sincerity remains 
unchangeable. 


The integrity of words is the dominant criterion of 
literary honesty. It establishes the constructive signifi- 
cance of creativeness. It justifies one’s interest in the 
writer as a man and as an artist. Its absence makes one 
wonder why one should be interested in “literary” utter- 
ances. In the pursuit of truth and beauty (even a relativ- 
istic world does not eradicate these terms from its esthetic 
dictionary) the validity of words is not the consequence of 
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choice, but the condition of choice which makes other com- 
ponents of creativeness authentic. There is no creative con- 
sciousness without a valid vocabulary. There is no meeting 
of values without verbal probity. It is a question of temper 
and taste whether words suggest intensity or effusion, 
movement or calm, color or plasticity, music or silence, 
rigidity or vivaciousness. No doubt, there is immense con- 
trast between the verbal loyalties of the classical writer 
and the romantic writer; not only from an analytical point 
of view, but from an imaginative and phonetic point of 
view. There is, for example, a wide gulf between the verbal 
sensitiveness of Dryden and that of Wordsworth. Flashes 
of words, and more so, their total illumination, reflect the 
creative difference of instinctive and conscious relations 
to intrinsic values. 


III. 

It is through verbal sincerity that the writer or the poet 
is able to integrate his personality into his work, but other 
elements too enter into this process of integration. Ideas, 
taste, sensations, moral canons, common and uncommon 
experiences, social and economic conditions, a particular 
awareness of life and death, and many other factors ex- 
plain the manifold aspects of creative literature. Through- 
out the ages man obeyed various impulses and followed 
various plans for the perfection of his life and for the 
exploitation of life. It is evident that creative expression 
represents a need of self-revelation, a metaphorical adven- 
ture, considering that creators respond more sensitively to 
the phenomena of existence than non-artistic people, and 
that they are not contented unless they express their re- 
actions. This is the key to the doctrine of self-expression. 
Every literary utterance is self-expressive; the rhythm of 
expression differs, not its deepest motive. The “interior 
monologue” of modern writers is technically more sub- 
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jective, but not more sincere than the “objective” natural- . 
ism of late nineteenth century writers. 


A callous observer of the human race declared that 
only death is honest; he maintained that the eminence of 
death consists in its immunity to arguments, and that no 
living person could afford this luxury. There are theore- 
ticians and practitioners of psychology who accentuate the 
limits of sincerity because of the unfathomableness of the 
human psyche. Some of them deny the existence of the 
human mind. Then there are writers and poets who recog- 
nize the pathetic distance between intent and artistic real- 
ization, and ascertain that the most gifted poet or writer, 
endowed with unique evocative power, is unable to project 
his complete self into the universe. They do not doubt 
verbal sincerity; it is the factual or ideological material 
of the subject that impels them to say that not even a 
masterpiece is on a par with its creator’s total self. Is the 
tragic hesitation of Hamlet fully realized, according to the 
intention of Shakespeare? Does the Divine Comedy or 
Faust exemplify all the magnificence and all the pathos of 
human destiny as experienced and understood by their 
creators? To what extent are they fragmentary in com- 
parison with Dante’s and Goethe’s complete personalities? 
By what standard can we measure the absolute sincerity 
of these works? 

Herbert Read, the English critic and poet, said that 
modern poets affirm the sincerity of poetry. Why only 
“modern poets”? Was intuition and self-expression un- 
known to ancient poets because they did not know of Bene- 
detto Croce? Then there is this question: every work of 
art, including literature, is an artifice; consequently, how 
ean one harmonize sincerity with something that is planned, 
unless planning is considered sincere? It seems that imag- 
inative speech has unavoidable impediments that even 
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genius cannot overcome. The world as a property of the 
creative spirit is too slippery; it seems not to allow the 
writer and the poet to possess it in its entirety. 

Nevertheless, one must accept the contention that the 
first duty of every creator is to be honest with himself. 
Without honesty he invalidates the quality of his work. 
The most painstaking critic must admit that despite the 
human imperfection of the poet or writer — independently 
of his verbal sincerity which must be absolute — honesty 
of purpose is the prerequisite of artistic dependability. 
The price of creative awareness is the unreachableness of 
perfection; i.e., of flawless sincerity. But within the limits 
of human imperfection it is not only possible, but necessary 
that a literary work should be true in its vocabulary, 
subject-matter, and ideological content. Its charm and 
depth are thus determined. 


IV. 

As the heart is the center of the human organism, 
sincerity is the heart of creative integrity. In a world’ 
in which the psychology of homo homini lupus prevails, 
sincerity as an every-day code of human relationship makes 
of life a rather rough journey. The stars of the macro- 
cosm enjoy the freedom of honesty; man, the spiritualized 
dust of the microcosm, is the slave of fears, anxieties, 
persecutions. Unrestrained moralization has its roots in 
uncertainties. Because man is exposed to unforeseen at- 
tacks and because most of his life is pursued by despotic 
pragmatism, he is likely to be “practical” minded and is 
inclined to mistake moralization for elevation. This also 
explains his attachment to sentimentalism, which is a sub- 
stitute for real sentiments. Moralization and sentimental- 
ity give an illusion of sincerity. Both characteristics are 
peculiar to people whose neurosis expects them to sustain 
their self-respect by mistaking moralization for morality 
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and sentimentalism for sentiment. They think they are 
“good” by distrusting others and being sentimental, These 
are the ones who favor trite stories and movies, and whose 
egotism is irreconcilable with literary truth. They make 
life difficult for the sincere who do not try to change the. 
course of events with empty slogans. Moralizers and senti- 
mentalists are rarely in contact with vital literature. 


There are critics whose intellectual equipment should 
enable them to understand the passions, joys and sorrows 
expressed in great literature. In a cerebral sense they do, 
but not emotionally. Such critics consider literary sincerity 
a hypothetical virtue. They say that literature is built 
on lies — sometimes on beautiful lies — and that creative 
truthfulness is an unclarifiable issue. Strictly speaking, 
such a statement is nonsense. Nonetheless, nonsense has 
an amazingly large following. One cannot ignore it. In 
regard to literature one must always anticipate unimagi- 
nativeness accepting tangible facts as truth. Of course, 
truth realized creatively — that is, in an esthetic and ethi- 
cal sense, sincerely — is a fact in itself without which all 
“tangible” facts would be irrelevant. Bread is a fact; man 
is a fact; so is his appetite. The scriptural axiom that man 
does not live by bread alone is still valid. The spirit is 
inspiring and convincing only when sincere. 

The distinction between actual lying and creative im- 
agination is, beyond doubt, profound. It is the difference 
between particulars and universals, when particulars place 
their own being on an empirical level. Pierre de Ronsard 
or Robert Burns may have “lied” when they made love, 
but their love poems, products of emotional fervor and 
creative imagination, do not lie. During their lifetime 
Miguel de Cervantes and Francois Rabelais received many 
unfavorable comments from their public; nevertheless, Don 
Quixote and Gargantua and Pantagruel attest to the quali- 
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ty of their artistic honesty. The “grand style” of Pierre 
Corneille and Jean Baptiste Racine may not be consistent 
with the style of their private lives, but it was founded 
on truth related to creative integrity. Walt Whitman’s 
“social conduct” caused apprehension; according to Clifton 
Joseph Furness it was not uncommon to observe a deceptive 
twist in his stories when he recalled the episodes of his 
life. Yet his poetry is honest, and though somewhat ob- 
scured by a fantastic exhibition of pseudo-learnedness, its 
conspicuous quality is artistic, therefore sincere. It is an 
idle task to apologize for creative imagination in order 
to prove its difference from lying. The chief aim of cre- 
ative imagination is to reveal truth; the chief aim of de- 
ception is to distort truth. It is the difference between 
beautiful nudity, as the Greeks understood it, and its ob- 
scene presentation by pornographic minds. 


¥: 

As to literary sincerity, there are two immediate prob- 
lems that must be considered. Though literature survived 
under the most devastating circumstances, never have non- 
literary forces exerted a more overpowering influence upon 
its life than in recent times. I am thinking of the totali- 
tarian countries where the outlook of the writer and the 
poet has to be in accord with the interests of the state. 
I am especially thinking of Soviet-Russia, whose future is the 
concern of the entire world. In the post-war world will the 
Russian writer be permitted to be true to himself without 
endangering his life, or will he have to dance to official 
tunes? For the time being, there is no answer to this ques- 
tion. The tremendously increased number of literates in 
Russia does not mean that there is more creative freedom 
than there was in the past. The Russian writer of today 
is a classical example of the submissiveness to the ideology 
of the state. His sincerity is political, not artistic, his heart 
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is propagandic, not authentic. We do not hear of those 
writers and poets who do not accept the “dialectical” credo 
of communism in regard to literature; one cannot believe 
that there are no such creators, even as “fellow-travelers.” 
If there are such writers, they are subject to suspicion. 
The popular writers of Soviet-Russia, Aleksyey Toystoy, 
Valentin Katayev, Ilya Ehrenburg, are plainly in the serv- 
ice of a political and social system that ignores verbal sin- 
cerity as an ideological factor. There is no reason to doubt 
the benefits of eliminated illiteracy in the life of the Russian 
masses; there is every reason to wonder to what extent the 
dimensional benefits of the printed and spoken word were 
helpful to the Promethean independence of the creative 
spirit. In ancient Athens the manual worker was looked 
upon as a “living tool” ; considering that the Russian writer, 
as an artist, has no choice, it seems that his symbolic posi- 
tion does not differ very much from that of the manual 
worker in ancient Greece. The utopian communists — the 
romanticists of the Marxian ideology — say that literature 
as a medium of propaganda is a transitory weapon. In a 
classless society literature would not need the strategical 
position of the present. They emphasize the fact that 
Shakespeare and Moliere and other classics of the West are 
played in Russia, which, according to them, means a real 
approach to creative freedom, but they do not mention the 
fact that these classical works are given to the Russian 
public with Marxian commentaries. It is also important 
to state that neither Shakespeare nor Moliere is alive. 


The other problem is, will the public in the democratic 
countries learn to differentiate between literature and 
printed matter? As long as bad literary judgment is wide- 
spread, the “true confession” magazines and the embel- 
lished sentimentalism of the films will represent recre- 
ational taste. Perhaps the human race is unable to develop 
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its esthetic sensibilities; perhaps it will always be a com- 
mentary on human conditions that in every form of society 
some of the greatest poets and writers lived in abject pover- 
ty or were surrounded by aggressive and appalling mis- 
understanding. A great body of readers ignores substance, 
craftsmanship, sincerity; they confine their “esthetic” in- 
terests to rhythms and stories that are humiliating to 
superior artistic efforts and attainments. The noisy ac- 
claim of entertaining nonentities is a symptom of corrupted 
taste; as to its relationship to the sincerity of the creative 
spirit, it is an admission of a tragi-comic indifference. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CURRICULUM 
By Tom H. TurTtLe 


HE aim of education is the discovery of God. This 

is the goal of education in both state and church 
affiliated institutions, but it is specifically the task to which 
the latter are dedicated. In its appeal to students and be- 
cause of its loss of perspective in a chaotic world the church 
affiliated school has prostituted itself on the altar of the 
practical. A practical which is neither clear nor holy, but 
which is dedicated to Mammon. It is evident that to pro- 
duce adjusted lives in a wholesome society we must make 
clear our educational goal and re-think our method. 

The curriculum may be divided into tool subjects, ap- 
preciation subjects, content subjects, interpretative sub- 
jects, and application subjects. 

Tool subjects include physical education; literary com- 
position; techniques of speech, reading and study; lan- 
guages; behavior interpretation and adjustment; scientific 
method and procedures; harmony of hands and voice; and 
social, racial, and national adjustments. 

These are necessary, not as ends in themselves, but as 
means to more. ultimate ends. Physical education is a tool 
which develops the strong and pliable body foundational 
in all intellectual pursuits. Composition, and techniques of 
speech, reading and study are indispensible instruments 
in the pursuit and expression of ideas. Languages are the 
media of contact with ideas and cultures other than our 
own, and serviceable in the mind’s voyage of discovery. 
The study of behavior is the tool of adjustment to hitherto 
unrecognized environments and racial heritages. Scientific 
method and procedure enables one to guard against hasty 
generalizations. It creates a wholesome regard for data 
and bare fact. The study of harmony aids in the control of 
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hand and voice and creates a sense of personal and social 
rhythm. A knowledge of the development of economic 
thought, and of conflicting motives and purposes among the 
peoples of the world is necessary for the individual’s part 
in racial and national adjustment. Social adjustment is 
the key which opens the door of our tight ego, and racial 
literalness, and lets in an understanding and appreci- 
ation of other people which makes for expansiveness and 
wholeness. 

Our list of tools includes orientation courses in: (a) 
physical education — care of body, principles of health, 
corrective and building exercises; (b) theme writing, 
speech and oral expression, and reading for meanings and 
ideas; (c) French, German and other languages to open 
treasures of other great cultures; (d) the study of be- 
havior as a means of understanding why we behave like 
human beings, as well as how we may behave more ade- 
quately; (e) science as a more critical and less hasty ad- 
justment to our material environment; (f) instrumental 
harmony, control and use of the singing voice, harmony in 
line and color, and harmonious movement in esthetic danc- 
ing, all to make for nerve, muscle, mind, rhythm and con- 
trol, and to serve as tools for the total process which Have- 
lock Ellis so beautifully phrases as “The Dance of Life”; 
(g) contemporary civilization from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics and history as a means of understanding the why 
of conflicting purposes, with a view to learning how we 
may avoid them; (h) contemporary civilization in the light 
of sociology and religion as a critical and evaluative ad- 
justment to our social environment, which includes the 
peoples of the past, the present and the future. 


Tool subjects lay a foundation for the ideal of a sound 
mind in a sound body, under the guidance of a beautiful 
spirit. That they are means to ends is revealed in the fact 
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that they have to do with adjustments and appreciations. 
They tie with the individual’s past, tend to improve his 
present, and point to interpretation, evaluation, and appli- 
cation in the future. Having these specific, or abstract, 
functions they should fill at least the first three semesters 
of college life, and in many instances continue on in their 
right, or as contributory of factors in higher levels of the 
curriculum. 

We do not wish to end this discussion of arts and 
sciences, or the meaning of a liberal education, with words 
about the necessary business of making a living. It is 
therefore fitting that we make mention of those courses 
which should be placed in a fifth year, and beyond. These 
may be characterized as “rule of thumb courses” which an 
integrated personality uses in adjusting to the food, cloth- 
ing, and housing level of an economic order of things as 
they are. 

Such courses include business law, business ethics, and 
accounting, in the business division; coaching in athletics; 
school administration, teaching of high school subjects 
(English, history, etc.) , school methods, tests and measure- 
ments, in education; laboratory courses, and “cook book” 
manual following, in the abstract fields of physics, chemis- 
try, biology, and the other sciences. 

Doctors, lawyers, teachers, business men, housekeepers, 
and others should develop integrated personalities, 1.e., 
know how to live, before they prepare for the mere ma- 
terial and body level of making a living. A society of 
human mollusks is nothing but that kind of a society, even 
though it own the whole mollusk world in which it thrives. 

We frankly recognize the fact that one must make a 
living but we also realize that unless we are to trans- 
valuate those values which stand at the apex of life we 
must put first things first. The basis of living cannot be a 
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substitute for life’s meaning. So to act is to court indi- 
vidual and collective disaster. It is to sow to the elemental 
and reap greed, anarchy, war, and their uncontrolled brood 
in the end. We must put spirit first, and the physical last. 

Education is moving forward by adding a fifth year for 
certification courses, and there is no reason why its “rule 
‘of thumb” courses cannot be reserved, along with practice 
teaching, for that period. This would permit the ideational 
and psychological courses of this field to become a part of 
one’s liberal education. And if this is true of education 
it is no less true in the fields of science and other abstract 
specializations. In this connection one may think of astron- 
omy, history of sciences, broad observation and demon- 
stration courses, as not tied to laboratory tables and “a 
pinch of this, spoonful of that” laboratory manuals, but as 
integrative and destructive of walled-in abstractions. 

Thus honoring and respecting, but keeping in their 
proper place the tissue-needs courses, let us return to our 
study of personality development. 

As the individual grows from birth to maturity he 
passes, or should pass, through several stages of mental 
development. At birth he is a bundle of tissue-needs guided 
by unlearned reflexes, or behavior patterns, adjusting 
through tropisms. In early childhood he develops a con- 
sciousness of self, recognizes individuality, and within the 
abstract area of me-and-mine consciousness becomes a 
thing-thinker. His world is that of sensory objects, for the 
me-and-mine learning is tied with sense data. With growth 
into later childhood and pre-adolescence there is the begin- 
ning of social consciousness, the tribal or gang spirit pre- 
dominates, the individual becomes a picture thinker, and 
the time for education through projects has arrived. In the 
adolescent period the time of great expansiveness begins. 
Ideational thinking comes and should continue to develop, 
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as the way of understanding and adjustment. 

When intellectual growth stops with one of the lower 
levels, the individual should be cared for by an insti- 
tution, a special opportunity school, or by a trade or busi- 
ness school, the type of care or training given depending 
upon the period it which growth ceases. For the purposes 
in hand it is not necessary for us to spend time on adequate 
education for these groups. We are concerned with those 
who attain adolescence in mind as well as in body. They 
are the ones who enter our classrooms. As they come seek- 
ing for the bread of knowledge, our so-called institutions 
of higher learning too often give them stones of techniques 
and abstractions over which they stumble back into the 
levels which they should not live by, but live in and through. 

Education is nothing but the process of growing up. 
We cannot create development, but we can set the stage for 
it, refuse to retard it by forcing it into compartments sur- 
rounded by walls, and allow it to begin and continue the 
process of expansive integration. The curriculum which 
progressively brings out all of the potentialities of the 
individual is educative, for education is essentially the 
educing of the whole personality. One develops from mere 
individuality to personality as he roots in, absorbs, and 
develops from level to level of experience. 


One of the interesting stories of German literature is 
that of Peter Schemel and his seven league boots. With 
these boots Peter stepped across the world’s great barriers, 
but at the same time saw what was within them. Ado- 
lescence is the period of intellectual Peter Schemels. We 
insult them and nature when we attempt to wall them in 
or to draw a curtain across their vision of ever-expanding 
experience. The single testimony of the psychology of con- 
version alone, not to mention a multitude of witnesses, 
points to this as the period of great ideals, widening ho- 
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rizons of experience, and personality development. It is 
the birth-time of statesmen, master scientists, prophets, 
and leaders among men. If we stop the process by the 
outside pressure of creeds, indoctrinations, mere technique 
emphasis, a too narrow emphasis, or by a compartmental- 
ized curriculum, we get mere politicians, laboratory grinds, 
priests, and wall builders in their stead. 


We do not lose sight of the fact that within this period, 
as within all of those first named, there are sub-levels. One 
would not be allowed in this day of overemphasis to for- 
get these sub-levels: mere individuality — happily called 
rugged, “rock - like” individualism, abstract, walled - in 
specializations, and intelligent followers. As we have 
named the trade, business, mechanical and other schools 
as institutions for the lower sub-levels, or for those who 
never really enter intellectual adolescence, we do not need 
to deal with them again. We are, however, concerned with 
the higher sub-level which in a day of rapid mass education, 
both for good and for ill, makes up a fair percentage of under- 
graduate student bodies. It is likely that this group is not 
as large as some of our thin-minded educational experts 
would have us to believe. It is more likely that they are 
caught within walls, forced into moulds, cut down by the 
weaknesses and emotions of narrow advisers, stopped by 
non-expansive curricula, and otherwise made to appear 
more numerous than they are. But apart from the question 
of numbers the personality development program is best 
for them because it is conducive to the attitude which allows 
for expansive growth and more integrative living in the 
leaders. They accept the value of whole-making even when 
forced, through limitations, to live within abstract areas. 
Within these walls by necessity they frankly recognize 
them, not as barriers, but as connecting links, and because 
of such opportunity they hail as leaders and friends their 
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old companions, the intellectual Peter Schemels, through 
whose work they get some measure of meaning and appreci- 
ation of the wider world of experience in which they culti- 
vate their little plot. 


Even the greatest among us has his or her prejudices, 
limitations, narrow emphasis, ego-centrism, armed walls, 
lack of expanding vision, and coldness to love. It is true 
because we are human, all too human, and finite. We wear 
masks and false faces, hide behind rationalizations, fear 
we will not grip the students for our ends, and tremble for 
our jobs. ‘Let him who is without sin cast the first stone.” 
Because of this a mere music teacher will say of such a 
program, “But what of getting students for two years of 
drill in music reproduction?” ; the mere scientist asks, “But 
what of getting them for two years of laboratory lock-step 
drill?”; the mere educator and mere psychologist says, 
“But what about training them to teach?”’; the mere social 
science teacher wants to know ‘what about teaching them 
about money, governments, kings, queens, battles and cur- 
rent events?”; the mere mathematician wishes to know 
how we are to teach them to calculate the heights of trees 
and the capacity of tanks; the mere religionist wants to 
know how we are to get them to go to church, observe the 
forms and ceremonies, and recite the creeds; the mere 
philosophy teacher wants to know how we are to teach 
them rules of thought and group-mores as ethics; and so on 
and on it goes until — unless we are careful — we all get 
tarred with the same brush. If we keep steadily before us 
the aim of education as the Discovery of God we will avoid 
most of our difficulties, and we will move toward beautiful 
relationships within a more adequate curriculum. Through 
our tool subjects, appreciation subjects, and interpretation 
subjects we will see the student, and his personality de- 
velopment, as the one for whom the college exists. In so 
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seeing there will be a corresponding growth in our own 
lives. No one will lose in a movement toward whole-making. 
Majors may have to be whittled down, divisions of study 
may have to be put off, our visions may have to be widened, 
but such a sacrifice of mere individuality for personality 
in both students and ourselves is worth-while in order for 
life to become more expansive, more like the greatness of 
God. 


With physical education carrying on a program of 
health, corrective exercises and body building; with phys- 
ics, chemistry, biology and geology, giving the vast, soul- 
stirring story of the sweep of men’s environment, the ideas 
behind and also growing out of hypotheses, theories, and 
laws, with the story of scientific failures, persecutions, suc- 
cesses and the glory of it all, we can but feel the walls 
crumbling and life expanding. Here man learns the contri- 
butions and values of the abstract worlds of matter and life 
in which he must live, develop appreciation, and grow as 
he voyages through level after level of experience; with 
painting, sculpture, instrumental music and vocal music, 
producing harmony of hand, body, voice and emotions we 
move on in experience; with composition and speech ex- 
tending the range of appreciation and expression; with 
languages and literature helping us over the walls of a 
tight little world; with economics and history not as dry 
recitals but as the development of ideas and their effects; 
with anthropology, psychology, and sociology as the means 
of liberation for narrow behaviors and mores, views into 
the world of wide social appreciations and adjustments; 
with religion as the history of our own faith, revealing the 
growth of creeds, corruptions and purifying elements, with 
it as the history of religions, living and dead, we learn of 
likeness, levels of adequacy, and gain expansive appreci- 
ation; and with philosophy as integrative, — with all of 
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this we say there is not loss but gain. 

As the student grows in and continues to utilize, even 
as he grows through, the levels of matter, life, behavior, 
and mind toward wholeness, and as we continue a whole- 
making beyond him, we each grow a soul and become like 
God. Because God is the whole of experience, to grow in that 
wholeness is to become like Him. To grow in whole- 
ness is to grow in holiness. There are levels, but no 
walls, within the experience of God. In wholesome per- 
sonality, body, emotions, will, and reason all have their 
proper place. None exist without the others. Man as 
a whole, man as grown from the egocentrism of childhood 
to real adulthood, finds in body, in sensory data, the medi- 
um through which he goes on a voyage of discovery for the 
Good, as he integrates in reason, develops warmth for 
wholeness in the emotions, and acts through the will. The 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful are more known to man 
as he integrates the conclusions of the abstract fields of 
experience, living in and through them, not denying them 
but not getting caught in them. He lives both in and from 
level to level as he moves forward in a coherent whole- 
making process which is an asymptotic approach to the 
wholeness, or Holiness, which is God. This in a non-indi- 
vidualistic but philosophic and religious,7.e., spiritual, sense, 
is the meaning of Love, which is concretely set forth in 
Jesus and Christ. 


“A LITTLE LIFTING UP OF THE HEART” 


4 By JAMES MCBRIDE DABBS 
LITTLE lifting up of the heart suffices.” Thus 
Brother Lawrence, the 17th century mystic, ex- 
plained the practice of the presence of God. It was not 
necessary, he said, for him to engage in many and long 
devotions, to humiliate the flesh, to attempt arduous tasks. 
“In the noise and clatter of my kitchen, while several per- 
sons are at the same time calling for different things, I 
possess God in as great tranquility as if I were upon my 
knees at the blessed sacrament.” And then that simple but 
great sentence: “A little lifting up of the heart suffices. A 
little remembrance of God, one act of inward worship, are 
prayers, however short.” 

I do not need to repeat at length what Brother Law- 
rence has said. You will find it all, expressed with charm- 
ing simplicity, in The Practice of the Presence of God: 
Conversations and Letters of Nicholas Herman of Lorraine. 
What I wish to do is to change slightly his great maxim, 
and then to discuss my version. A little lifting up of the 
heart suffices. Yes; but it is also true that, for anyone who 
wishes really to live, a little lifting up of the heart is neces- 
sary. It is necessary in any age. It is supremely necessary 
today. Why this is so, and, briefly, how we may lift up the 
heart, are what I intend to consider. 

ie 

A little lifting up of the heart is necessary in any age. 
First, what do we mean by a little lifting up of the heart? 
We mean the will, slight but frequently recollected, to 
notice the sunlight, the brightness, the joy, that exist in 
life. We do not mean the will to overlook the dark side of 
things; we mean the will to look on the bright side of things. 
We mean a confident, positive going forward through the 
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day, a way of acting, the attitude of cooperating with cir- 
cumstances. 

Two questions immediately arise. Wherein does this 
attitude differ from the occasional but impossible attitude 
of Pollyanna; and wherein does it differ from the common 
attitude, which is not that of Pollyanna at all? 

As I see it, it differs from the Pollyanna attitude only 
in degree; but the degree of difference is so great that it is 
almost like another thing. Pollyanna was a sentimentalist. 
She saw everything through rose glasses. These glasses 
wiped out all distinctions in the world beyond herself, and 
reduced it to a splash of subjective color. That is, Polly- 
anna had no real respect for the world which she claimed 
to admire so much. Like all sentimentalists, she was a rank 
individualist, shut up within herself. So far as life is a 
cooperation between the individual and the world, the 
Pollyanna attitude works against life. As any sensible 
person knows, it is an impossible attitude. 

Pollyanna lifted her heart so high she couldn’t see any- 
thing else; she willed so high she overshot the world. It is 
the little lifting up of the heart we need. How much a little 
is, only experience can tell. But that we do need a little, 
we become aware when we consider the common attitude, 
which, as I said, isn’t Pollyanna’s at all. 

The common attitude, as I see it, is one of acceptance. 
I use the word acceptance purposely: as descriptive of an 
attitude, it implies either praise or blame. It is praise- 
worthy to accept inevitable conditions; blameworthy to 
accept undesirable conditions that can be changed. The 
rebellious Margaret Fuller is reported to have said toward 
the close of her life, “I have accepted the universe.” When 
the remark was repeated to the crusty Carlyle, he snorted, 
“Egad! she’d better.” But Unamuno says a Spaniard would 
not have made such a comment. Why does one have to 
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accept the universe? Is not one’s own wish to have differ- 
ent a part of the universe? Thus the passionate Spaniard! 
Carlyle was a practical Englishman. But even from the 
English point of view there is a basic problem. As John 
Erskine says, in his little essay on “Walking and Knitting,” 
all life is either a changing things (knitting), or an ac- 
cepting things (walking by them). It is the part of wisdom 
to know which things to accept and which to try to change. 


But what we are concerned with now is the quality of 
acceptance. There seem to be two kinds of acceptance, a 
positive and a negative. It is the negative acceptance that 
is so common, and that we are contrasting now with a 
little lifting up of the heart. There is of course much 
strength in it, but it is the limited strength of stoicism. 
This stoic element is what makes it common today, for 
stoicism is a sort of skeletonized Christianity, and for many 
people today about all that is left of Christianity is the 
skeleton. But this is to anticipate my remarks on our 
modern world. The average man possesses a certain stoic 
strength in his acceptance of each day. He will take what 
comes, he says. He can take it, we say, praising him. But 
this is the negative, the resistant, in the long run the de- 
featist attitude of stoicism. It implies the assumption that 
life is essentially a conflict between the individual and the 
world; and that the individual is continually arming him- 
self to withstand the violent attacks or the insistent pres- 
sure of the world. In the long run, this attitude is defeatist 
because life, though it includes competition, is at bottom 
a cooperation between the organism and its environment. 
The man who faces life in the attitude of negative accept- 
ance gives the initiative to brute matter, to dead time. He 
only stands firm, while the advancing hours hurl their 
massed circumstances against him. It is his failure to lift 
up his heart, to project his will, to risk an adventure into 
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the future, that leaves him thus isolated in a world of 
things, waiting the mechanical approach of the next hour 
with its brute circumstances. To such a man the hour 
comes as fate; he can only maintain his inner integrity, 
and let it take him where it will. But-he who lifts up his 
heart may find in the otherwise fated hour his destiny ; 
that is, he may find himself in the hour and in the cireum- 
stances it brings. For the world remains brute matter 
to all who refuse to let themselves go, to all who refuse the 
invitation to adventure. It becomes a codperating spirit 
only to those who lift up their hearts a little and advance 
gaily to meet it. “It is not enough,” said Nietzsche, “‘to 
accept fate; you must love it.’’ Nietzsche’s love of fate 
is the positive acceptance to which I have referred; the only 
proper acceptance for those who would live. 


This attitude is similar to that in which, as Simkhovitch 
sees it, Jesus accepted the conditions of his life. Seeing the 
Jewish nation overshadowed and humiliated by the physi- 
cal might of Rome, Jesus recognized the futility of resist- 
ance. He therefore advocated the acceptance of the humili- 
ating conditions imposed; he advocated humility. But it 
was not mere acceptance he proposed; it was the passionate 
acceptance of the nation’s fate. By means of this passion- 
ate acceptance, he would turn fate into destiny, and trans- 
form the fact of physical failure into spiritual success. He 
would lift up his heart to meet, and use, the moment. But 
the Jews would not follow him, and Rome smashed them 
utterly. 

Now it may seem at first glance as if lifting up the 
heart is utterly opposed to humility. First, because lifting 
up the heart may suggest pride, and pride is opposed to 
humility. But the little lifting up of the heart of which 
I am speaking is not pride, though it contains something 
of self-respect. Pride lifts up before one’s eyes the image 
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of oneself, and thus shuts the world out and fails to give it 
due recognition. But the lifting up of the will is directed 
outward toward the world, and leads us through the world 
in cheerful expectancy. Again, lifting up the heart may 
seem to be opposed to humility because of the negative 
attitude suggested by the term humility. There is a true 
humility and a false. At one with true humility, lifting up 
the heart is opposed to false humility. False humility — 
which is, alas, too common — is represented by the folded 
hands, the sad face, the drooping shoulders, and the mum- 
bling voice, “Thy will be done.” But what the voice means. 
is, “Since I can’t stop this tank, I’ll lie down in the dust 
and let it pass over me as easily as possible.” Many people 
call this false attitude Christian humility. If it were, 
Christianity would have died long ago. When Jesus said 
“Thy will be done,” he arose and went out to meet the 
soldiers. True humility, as Schweitzer says, is the accom- 
paniment of superabundant strength and vitality. The 
truly humble, love life so much that they are eager to ad- 
vance into the unknown future to meet whatever life may 
bring. Fateful hours are to them destined hours. They, 
like Browning, greet the unseen with a cheer. 

I have been saying that a little lifting up of the heart 
is necessary at any time because the neutral attitude, of 
merely withstanding the shock of life, is hopeless from the 
beginning. We do not stand still. If we do not lift up our 
hearts, the weight of the world will press them down. This 
is the basic reason why we must strive continuously, though 
not necessarily arduously, upward. But there is in the 
nature of life one other reason I should like to mention. 
We live by occasional, not continuous, insights. All of us 
know, though not equally, these infrequent happy moments. 
Wordsworth was speaking of them when he referred to 


That blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
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In which 

evict 

Is lightened... . 
In those rare moments we do not have to lift up our hearts; 
they are lifted up for us. But during most of the time we 
live partly in recollection and partly in anticipation. It is 
then that we must lift up the heart, must strive consciously, 
must direct the will toward some goal. It is the occasional 
nature of insight that Matthew Arnold speaks of in the 
well-known couplet: 


But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be in hours of gloom fulfilled. 


II. 

But if a little lifting up of the heart is made necessary 
at all times by the nature of life, it is made supremely 
necessary now by the nature of the modern world. What 
is there in the modern world that demands this increased 
lifting up of the heart? 

There is, first, among educated people, the prevalence 
of the scientific attitude. Not the scientific attitude in its 
purity, but certain reflections of it. Educated people today, 
whether trained in science or not, are aware of the respect 
in which science is held, and understand generally the scien- 
tific attitude. Now, the most objective — the most scien- 
tific — of the sciences — physics and chemistry — are at- 
tempts to describe the nature of the world without regard 
to human will. The scientist is striving, he says, to discover 
what reality is; what we wish reality to be has nothing 
to do with it, and should, so far as possible, be eliminated. 
The scientist, therefore, is always trying to find out what 
matter will do. Of course, as a practical man, he says that 
when he has found out what it will do, he will then decide 
what he will do; what he wishes to do. But it’s a lifetime 
job to discover what one wishes to do; and one finally 
learns, not through observation, but through doing. What 
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I am concerned with here, however, is this: the limiting 
effect upon the average educated man of this general notion 
that his will does not count; that what counts is the nature 
of things (sometimes even called reality). I have already 
pointed out that so far as the world remains outside our 
will, our wish, our desire, it remains a world of things, 
and we stand on the defensive against it. 

To put it another way: This is admittedly a scientific 
age. Science aims at discovering sources of power; but 
science does not train the will in the use of power. It is 
art, it is religion, that train the will. These disciplines lift 
up the heart through aiding it to create images of its own 
desires. In a scientific age we find it more than usually 
difficult to lift up the heart, and therefore more than usual- 
ly necessary to try to do it. 


But this too great regard for the nature of things and 
too slight regard for the nature of our desires, with the 
consequent fear of lifting up the heart, is, as I said, a 
weakness of the educated modern. (It may be a weakness 
of the scientist himself; he may have compensations. If he 
is a real scientist, he has a passionate desire to know; and 
a great passion blots out many sins.) The uneducated 
modern, however, can hardly be aware of the extremely 
objective attitude of the scientist. Nevertheless, he too 
pays, in hesitancy, distrust, and fearfulness, for our scien- 
tific achievement. He too finds the modern world conspir- 
ing to prevent his lifting up the heart. This unhappy influ- 
ence is produced upon him—and upon the educated modern 
as well—by our complex network of communication, which 
is the product, ‘directly of invention, and indirectly of 
science. The world that we once faced was relatively small, 
simple, and known. The world that we now face is rela- 
tively immense, complex, and unknown. It is true that we 
still arise to our daily tasks, but from the moment of arising 
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we are bombarded with information from the ends of the 
earth, and are told continuously that these far off events 
affect our daily jobs. It is always difficult, as I have already 
shown, to lift the heart up to meet the day, but it was far 
easier to lift it up to meet the old simple day than it is 
to lift it up to meet the complex, unimaginable present. We 
actually live in a bigger world than our fathers did, and we 
are aware of living in a bigger world. It is harder to face 
a big world than a small. You may reply, the adult lives 
in a bigger world than does the child; yet, if he has really 
grown up, he finds living no more difficult; If he has really 
grown up. Our mechanical world has expanded far more 
rapidly than our imaginative, our spiritual, grasp of it. 
We do not know it as we used to know the world; therefore 
we are more afraid of it; therefore we cower more within 
ourselves, are more on the defensive, find it harder to lift up 
our hearts to meet it. 


Much of the present talk about the wave of the future 
was caused by this fear. By means of our modern mechani- 
cal eyes, we look out upon a vast world: a world of seething 
unrest, of moving masses of men. Even if we see individual 
men, we do not know them as we once knew them, as indi- 
viduals. We know them chiefly as mass. It is for this reason 
that they seem to us inhuman; they are for us inhuman: 
they are like a tidal wave. There is nothing to do about 
a tidal wave but to settle yourself somehow to withstand 
its shock. 

Day Lewis points out that the recent monstrous expan- 
sion of our physical world has been accompanied by a mon- 
strous expansion of the individual ego: grotesque indi- 
viduals are the counterpart of a grotesque world. When 
the world was smaller, men knew their neighbors and did 
not fear them; now that the world has swollen beyond 
knowledge, men in fear withdraw tightly into themselves. 
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If ever a little lifting up of the heart was necessary, it is 
necessary today. 

Something else makes it extremely necessary today, 
especially in the democracies. In the early days of demo- 
cratic fervor, Wordsworth exclaimed 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very heaven. 
He did not have to lift up his heart then; nor did millions 
of others, young and old. I mean they did not have to strain 
to do it. The events, the dreams, the slogans of the day, 
did it for them. Democracy was a cause, deserving one’s 
utmost devotion. Democracy was a goddess, eternally 
young. 

But this heavenly dawn has long since faded into the 
light of common day. We have forgotten the early rapture. 
- The insights and intuitions of that time are commonplace 
now, and we are like men who go about accustomed duties 
and follow old habits, if not bored, certainly not eager. Yet 
at this very moment new faiths are arising in the world: 
un-faiths we call them, but for the time being they have 
hypnotized millions. These faiths control a large part of 
the world we face each morning; and their marching fervor 
sounds to us, in our stoic waiting, like the footsteps of fate. 
We have reasons enough to lift up our hearts, if only we 
would recall them. But surely it needs no argument to 
prove that our supreme need is to lift them up. 

One other reason why in the modern world it is more 
than ever necessary to lift up the heart. According to 
modern psychology, there is within us all, not only a will 
to life, but also a will to death. Now, the will of our civili- 
zation is nothing more than the combined wills of its mem- 
bers. Our civilization is surely no longer young. We should 
not therefore expect to find within it the surging will to life 
that it once had. Whether it is possible for it to renew 
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its youth, no one knows. Even if it does not do this, it need 
not necessarily die: it may develop through other stages 
of maturity. But, knowing the age of our civilization, and 
knowing the presence within us all of a death-will, however 
weak or strong, we have some grounds for fearing that the 
age of our civilization may weigh upon us. If it does, we 
need more than ever to overcome it by lifting up our hearts. 


ITI. 

But how? Probably we have known all along that it 
was necessary; but how? I have space for only a few sug- 
gestions: space enough, however, to tell the most I know. 
Brother Lawrence was a mystic. In his The Practice of the 
Presence of God, he is concerned to tell us how he lives in 
God’s presence. Basic to all, of course, was his unselfish 
life. But what he speaks of is his attitude. “I make it my 
business,” he says, “to persevere in His holy presence, 
wherein I keep myself by a simple attention, and a general 
fond regard to God.” This fond attention is the mystic’s 
recollection: his recollecting of himself; his bringing to- 
gether again of his wandering attention; his re-focusing of 
his energies, which are always dissipating themselves 
among things. 

Our hearts are lifted up, not by mere force of the will, 
but as we behold, actually or in imagination, uplifting 
things. Our main problem is to see these things in imagi- 
nation, for, to some degree, actual things force themselves 
upon us, and if they are uplifting they uplift us without 
the aid of our wills. Only to some degree, however; for, as 
I have already said, a thing, chameleon-like, exhibits many 
colors, bright or dark; unlike the color of the chameleon, 
however, the color of the thing is to a considerable degree 
the color of our will. If, therefore, we are accustomed to 
beholding in imagination uplifting things, we shall tend 
to behold such things in actuality. The main problem, 
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then, is to see things in imagination. 

The things we see in imagination are based upon the 
things we remember. There is nothing for any of us to do, 
then, except, to a degree, what the mystic does. We must 
recollect ourselves. We must continuously re-collect, draw 
together, those moments, scattered through our memory, 
during which we were more than usually ourselves, com- 
plete and happy. If there be any virtue, truth, goodness, 
said St. Paul, think on those things. And a poet admon- 
ishes us to 

Ponder the tone. The broken theme 

Sounds once for us, and not for long. 

It is easy to forget a dream 

However exquisite it seem, 

It is easy to forget a song. 
I think the broken theme sounds more than once for most 
of us; but I agree that it is easy to forget our deepest in- 
sights. Yet it is only through the recollection of these in- 
sights that we lift up our hearts. 

The world, that subtle, terrible, lovely creature, will, if 
we are not on guard, steal our insights from us, and put out 
the lights by which we really live. For, as Sir Thomas 
Browne said, “Life is a pure flame, and we live by an 
invisible sun within us.” Mankind is always forgetting 
this; modern man is prone to forget it. Most of us have 
forgotten the theme, and hear but discords. Yet, if we try, 
we shall remember some moments of harmony; and if we 
ponder these our hearts will be lifted up. A little lifting up 
of the heart suffices, but that little is necessary. Why should 
not our hearts be lifted up? “There is surely a piece of 
divinity in us; something that was before the elements, 
and owes no homage unto the sun.” 


BUDDHIST MYSTICISM 
By JACQUES MARQUETTE 


The Quest for Enlightenment 

INCE Buddhist texts constitute the most voluminous 

of all religious literatures, it is impossible for us 
to indulge even in a superficial examination of their many 
treatises and innumerable commentaries. We shall have 
to restrict ourselves to a summary of the general attitude 
of Buddhism towards the different aspects of the mystical 
quest. 


One might sum up the whole theoretical and practical 
message of Buddhism in saying that it is a theory of salva- 
tion, based on practical renunciation of worldly appetites, 
which are considered as binding the soul to pain-producing 
illusions; that practical detachment may be secured by the 
discipline of meditation which brings a spiritual enlighten- 
ment allowing man to see the world of appearances in its 
true light and thus deprive it of all attraction. Thus it is 
evident that mysticism, the quest of adaptation to a reality 
transcending outward appearances, is closely interwoven 
in the whole pattern of Buddhism. 

As a preliminary introduction to our survey of its 
mystical doctrines we must bear in mind a very important 
fact. Although Buddhism rose in sharp reaction against 
the Brahmanical practice of religion, its whole metaphysics 
is based on the fundamental notions of Hinduism. Two of 
these would be acknowledged by all modern Buddhists, 
namely, the doctrine of numerous successive rebirths, and 
the law of causality, binding man to the wheel of Samsara, 
of successive incarnations, in accordance with the causes 
set in motion by the way he chooses his reactions to outer 


occurrences. 
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But if all Buddhists agree on these two basic Hindu 
teachings they sharply disagree on the two essential notions 
of the existence of God and of man’s spiritual nature. 
While the various schools of the Mahayana profess on these 
two aspects of the spiritual reality, views that are more 
or less akin to the traditional Hindu metaphysics, the fol- 
lowers of the Hinayana on the contrary do not hold any 
belief in the existence of a Supreme Spiritual Reality as a 
cause and substance of the Universe nor in the existence 
in man of a spiritual principle. They even assert that the 
human personality has no permanent basis of reality, no 
soul, no spiritual essence or principle of individuality. They 
believe man to be a mere aggregate of habits of reaction 
to outer events, clustering around a vortex of Tanha, the 
Universal Will-to-Be. This fortuitous, aggregated entity, 
constituted entirely by chance components, “happening in” 
on it from the outside, and held together only by the ac- 
cumulating life force resulting from the performance of 
action and confirmed by their reactions, can never achieve 
any of the exalted ambitions it is capable of conceiving. It 
is doomed to misery because all the aspirations of the aggre- 
gated centers of consciousness towards a full, infinite and 
perfect life are beyond the reach of these evanescent flickers 
of time caught in the web of space. 


Therefore the only intelligent course for the conscious- 
ness which has grasped this sinister truth about the real 
nature of human being and life, is to paralyze the prompt- 
ings of Tanha by detachment from all objects of desire. 
The satisfaction of desires and appetites only strengthens 
them and develops them further, with the result that the 
collection of aggregates constituting man are ever more 
strongly tied to the cycle of rebirths and limitations whose 
very nature is bound to be a permanent cause of suffering 
while any chance happiness could be but a fleeting and 
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ultimately disappointing interlude. By refusing to breed 
any form of desire for transitory objects by cultivating 
detachment towards all death-subjected persons and things, 
the aggregates are weaned from their elements and soon 
disintegrate, putting an end to worldly suffering and frus- 
tration centering round itself. 


Judged from the standpoint of human personality this 
purported Buddhist doctrine of the non-existence of God 
and of the soul, seems cold and dreary. Its nihilism is dis- 
concerting and somewhat repellant. No wonder that this 
strange religious doctrine in which God plays no part and 
man is denied any personal reality has been described “as 
barely hanging on the fringes of the world religions and 
being scarcely more than a system of ethics.”’! 


If this were the whole of Buddhism, it would be indeed 
extraordinary that such a God-forsaking doctrine should 
have produced so many magnificent civilizations and some 
of the most human and compassionate nations. It would 
seem incredible that such a negative doctrine should have 
brought forth such constructively good results. But there 
is really no cause for wonderment in the superb results of 
the teachings of the Sakya Muni. We are now in a position 
to appreciate the historical reality back of the claims 
of some of the modern schools of Buddhism. We are better 
acquainted with the early Buddhist texts, and we have 
reached a more correct understanding of the meaning of 
the complicated terms which were baffling former students 
of Orientalism. In particular the increased knowledge of 
Hinduism which we have obtained has been of considerable 
help in elucidating the obscure aspects of Pali texts. This 
has brought present day students to realize that there is 
very little relationship between the modern Hinayana teach- 


2 Quoted by Mrs. Rhys-Davids: The Original Gospel of Buddha, p. 13. 
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ings and the original doctrine of the preacher of the 
“Good Law.” 

It has become evident that Hinayanism, far from being 
the most faithful representative of the early teachings,-as 
it claims to be, is on the contrary an entirely new version 
and quite a perverted travesty of the tenets of Gautama. 
It is true that most of the present leaders of the Southern 
Buddhist communities cling to the doctrine of Anatma of 
the non-existence of the soul. I well remember how for 
many lengthy sessions I discussed this point with the vener- 
able abbot of the School of the Monks of the Yellow Robe in 
Bangkok, and how he would contradict all my efforts to 
conciliate his tenets on the non-existence of the human 
personality with the existence in and through man of an 
impersonal, eternal and transcendent essence, correspond- 
ing to the Paramatma of Hinduism, the peak of the soul 
of Christian mystics, the infinitely transcendent, subtle and 
inactive summit of the threefold spiritual entity mani- 
festing through the soul animating human personality. He 
would shake his head and repeat again and again: “there 
is no soul, nothing permanent in man’s make-up... .” The 
same attitude prevailed among the Singhalese monks of 
Kandy who, like their Siamese brethren, looked upon the 
Mahayanists as sorry traducers of the true doctrine. 


Thus it is not surprising that some Western students 
of Buddhism should have accepted this view and should 
have been prompted to “read it into” their interpretation 
of some of the difficult ancient Pali texts. It was doubly 
easy for them to “read into” the old scriptures the ideas 
professed by modern Hinayanists. On the one hand, these 
provided an easy, ready-made explanation of some other- 
wise very abstruse concepts, and this explanation had the 
support of the followers of the faith under study. More- 
over it permitted Occidental savants to preserve toward 
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Buddhism the supercilious attitude of the all-wise Western 
scholar favoring fumbling, intricate and superstitious 
oriental doctrines with their enlightened research and their 
superior science and criticism. Nothing is more pathetic 
than the amused tone of some of the footnotes appended by 
the materialistic and rather ill-informed nineteenth cen- 
tury men of letters to their translations of the Buddhist 
Suttas. 

The superiority adopted by some Orientalists of the 
former generation toward Buddhism is all the more pathetic 
since a better understanding of Pali metaphysical termi- 
nology, resulting from a greater familiarity with Hindu 
and Buddhist metaphysics now enables us to perceive that 
the “learned professors” have been parties to one of the 
most amazing errors and travesties of facts in the history 
of religious research. 

Far from denying or even ignoring the existence of God, 
the early renderings of the teachings of the Buddha are 
constantly alluding not only to the part played by Brahma 
in ruling over the created universe of forms, which after all 
could be consistent with some measure of materialistic 
evolutionism, but they also lay stress on Atma (or Atta in 
Pali) the divine spiritual supra-cosmic reality. But, as 
Mrs. Rhys-Davids, the learned President of the Pali Text 
Society, after having committed the same error, had the 
admirable courage to point out herself, most Occidental 
scholars at first translated all mention of Atta by self as 
pertaining to human personality instead of the cosmic Self, 
the Reality present in all separate appearances. Thus a 
statement of the necessity for man to rely on the presence 
of the Infinite spiritual reality was construed as meaning 
that man had to be entirely self-reliant in his hope of sal- 
vation. The last admonition of Buddha to his followers: 
“Live ye as those who have Atta as lamp, Atta as refuge, 
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who have Dhamma as lamp, Dhamma as refuge, and no 
other” meant not that man was to attain liberation by 
following the “Good Law” through the utmost dedication 
of all his personal powers, but by following the “Law” 
through a complete surrender to the Spiritual Reality. Thus 
instead of the sombre pride of Pelagianism, claiming that 
man can reach salvation by his own exertions, we have the 
resort to transcendent help, almost as in the Christian 
reliance on grace. In fact, the evidence in favor of an early 
Buddhist belief in the possibility for man to be helped by a 
transcendent Divine Reality is so strong that Mrs. Rhys- 
Davids, after having pointed to a similar conception in 
Upanishadic texts, goes so far as to state: 
To claim that either teaching showed him [man] 
to be saved in any real sense without the co-oper- 
ation of a Greater, a More-than-he, even that - 
Most-in-Whom-he-has-faith, is to leave one’s book 
with a lie. (p. 39) 

As we get to know better the history of the evolution 
of Buddhism, we realize that the undeniable ‘‘acosmism”’ 
and non-spiritual belief of modern Hinayanists are later 
developments which crept in after the founder’s death and 
caused among his followers the unrest which rendered 
necessary the many councils and their successive editions 
of the doctrine. The clearer the understanding of the more 
subtle aspects of Buddhism the more we realize that, far 
from being a sorry and soulless anomaly in the religious 
field, it is on the contrary a most spiritual doctrine. 


Its only crime, which is really a virtue, is to have laid 
particular emphasis on the transitory and unreal character 
of all separate organizations and appearances, including 
in these not only all material and visible bodies, but also 
the subtle psychological vehicles of imagination and en- 
during passions of the worldly man, the son of nature, but 
even the lofty and God-like personalized agents of creation, 
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the planetary angels or Gods of animating clusters of vast 
agglomerations of solar systems in the infinite expanse of 
the stellar universe, whose role is similar to that of the 
Demiurges and cosmocratores of the Greeks or the Jewish 
Elohim. 

This uncompromising loyalty to absolute spiritualism, 
this sharp realization of the basically unreal nature of all 
that happens in time and takes place in space, has given 
rise to the highest teaching of the Buddhist metaphysics: 
Sunyata, the famous doctrine of the void considered as the 
ultimate reality, is after all nothing but the ultimate conse- 
quence of the truth on which rests the negative theology 
of the Christians. The fact that it affirms only the illusory 
character of any form, however subtle, but recognizes a 
transcendent spiritual reality, is indicated by its injunction 
upon disciples to meditate on ‘‘the fullness of the void.” In 
the light of the mystical experience as expressed in the 
works of the great seers of all faiths, this clearly implies 
a sublime transcendent reality whose infinite subtlety is 
towering high above any materializing pantheistic repre- 
sentation. 


The attuning with this sublime reality, beyond all limit- 
ing fetters, even those of the subtle vehicles of focalized 
consciousness and definite existence, is that which is reached 
in Nirvana, which must be understood as above being and 
not as deprived of it. This high doctrine must be consid- 
ered from the point of view of the transcendent, non-mani- 
festing aspect of God to which some Western theologians, 
like the pseudo-Dionysius, St. Bonaventura, and Eckhart 
alluded when they held that the Godhead, or supreme deity, 
became God through the self-limiting act of creation. Nir- 
vana does not mean unexistent; its etymology might be 
construed as meaning void of vehicles or of expression. That 
this doctrine does not teach the destruction of man but his 
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release from all fettering bonds, a release which still leaves 
him in a position to revert to the assumption of vehicles 
of manifestation on the world of limitation, as is the case 
with Buddha, is attested by no less an authority than Auro- 
bindo Ghose, the greatest living authority on Eastern 
metaphysics: 
We are accustomed to regard Nirvana and any 
kind of existence and action in the world as in- 
compatible. . . . But, if we look closely at Bud- 
dhism we shall doubt whether the absolute in- 
compatibility really existed even for the Bud- 
dhists.’ 

Thus there seems to be no doubt that, in conformity 
with the original teachings of the Buddha, some of the early 
Hinayana doctors taught such transcendent doctrines that 
some of their more formally minded students and trans- 
lators failed to grasp them and interpreted them in a nihil- 
istic way. This spiritual failure, probably fostered and 
reinforced by the intellectualizing doctrines and spirit of 
the contemporary Sankhya school and also by the influence 
of the wide-spread materialistic school of the Atomists, 
was to give rise to the cold and desperate theories of the 
most narrow representatives of the soulless Southern sects. 
Their attitude towards the world is that of an all-embracing 
rejection. In regard to personal life they advocate a sui- 
cidal self-annihilation. 


Northern Buddhism, Mahayana, on the contrary, has 
taken a more human and a more relative attitude. Hina- 
yana aimed at leading men to personal liberation. The goal 
assigned to its followers is to become Arhats, liberated from 
all bondage and ready to enter Nirvana, leaving the world 
forever. On the contrary, Mahayana has been called the 
Boddhisattvayana, the vehicle of the Boddhisattvas, leading 
its followers to strive to become saviors of mankind. For 


? Essay on the Gita, p. 344. 
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Hinayanists, Buddha was not a savior but a Master teach- 
ing men the way of liberation. This attitude is very much 
in accordance with the thesis of Brahmanism, that every 
man must work out his own salvation exclusively through 
his personal efforts. On the contrary the theistic sects, par- 
ticularly the worshippers of Vishnu, notably under the 
form of his Krishna avatar, hold that man may be led to 
salvation by the operations of the redeeming grace of a 
savior. 

Between these two opposite views, Mahayana Buddhism 
can be said to achieve a working synthesis. Already in 300 
B.C. the sect Mahasanghika, precursor of the Mahayana, 
held that Buddha was the reincarnation of a Divine Being, 
far transcending ordinary human teachers. This view, at- 
tributing even several previous divine incarnations to the 
Buddha, is similar to the Visnavite avatars’ conception. 
Very soon Mahayanism, accentuating its ‘‘rapprochement”’ 
with current Indian religious forms, described a whole pan- 
theon mediating between mankind and Atma. Some schools, 
particularly the Gelugpas of Tibet and the Nichiren of 
Hapan, went so far as to describe a supreme head of the 
spiritual hierarchy, Adi-Buddha, creator and essence of 
the whole universe. Under this creator, corresponding 
closely to Para-brahma of classical Hinduism, Northern 
Buddhism describes five distinct Buddhas, each with his 
successive incarnations. The relations of these divine Bud- 
dhas to the transcendent creator Adi-Buddha closely ap- 
proximates those of the Hindu gods Vishnu and Shiva in 
their different avatars with the manifesting deity Ishvara. 


These five manifesting Buddhas functioned successive- 
ly in three different planes on their way from immediate 
proximity to the divine effulgence of Adi-Buddha to actual 
incarnation in a human form. Under their exalted aspect, 
these five manifesting Buddhas are known as Vairichana, 
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Akshobya, Ratnasambhava, Amogudasiddha, and Amt- 
tabha, this last one being the paradigm of our historical 
Buddha, Gautama the Sage of the Sakya. Each of these five 
Buddhas assumes three aspects or persons, corresponding 
to the three planes on which they function, on their way 
from the exalted glory of what might be called the arche- 
typal Buddhic essence to the lowly plane of concrete lim- 
ited incarnation. The five paradigmatic Buddhas, next to 
Adi-Buddha are known as the Dhyanis Buddhas. By a first 
limiting self-concretization they engender a Boddhisattva, 
or glorious being which from the plane of causality pre- 
sides over the gathering of the conditions necessary for the 
incarnation of a Buddha upon the earth. When all the re- 
quired terrestrial historical conditions are at hand, the 
Boddhisattva assumes a human body and in the course 
of its life becomes a savior of mankind. Thus Amitabha, 
when he directed his creative energies towards an incarna- 
tion in the human form, became first the Boddhisattva 
Avalokiteshvara, the compassionate one, whose infinite 
benevolence is symbolized in his statues by a thousand arms 
whose open hands are pouring his blessings upon the world. 
In the course of time Avalokiteshvara left the causal plane 
to incarnate on the earth as the Sakya Muni. In the fif- 
teenth chapter of the Lotus, Buddha says that when the 
world degenerates and falls a prey to vice and injustice, he 
comes back upon the earth in order to restore the rule of 
the “Good Law.” This suggests the promises of Jewish 
Messianism, of Krishna in the Bhagavad-Gita, and the 
theory of the Jmana among the Moslems. It might be even 
held to be somewhat similar to the Christian promise that 
Christ will return to put an end to the reign of the Anti- 
Christ. 


Thus the stage was set for the development of mysticism 
among the followers of the Tathagatha, with the idea of an 
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all-pervading creative essence personified in the figure of 
Adi-Buddha, the most exalted aspect of Atta, the Hindu 
Atma, and with the continuity of essential beings through 
the process of incarnations. The final great incentive was _ 
given by the teaching that the illumination of the sub- 
liminal consciousness which the Buddha had attained and 
which allowed Him to merge His nature with the pure light. 
of the One Reality, is accessible to all men. Like the miracle 
of Good Friday for the Knights of the Holy Grail, to whom 
it announced the opening of a channel for grace between 
Heaven and Earth, the illumination of the man Gautama 
and his access to perfected Buddhahood, brought to all men 
the glad tidings that the way to infinite freedom lay in 
their most intimate essence. 

For the practically-minded Chinese, and for other East- 
ern Asiatics among whom are to be found to this day the 
majority of the Buddhists, this possibility for all men to 
obtain liberating illumination became the most important 
aspect of Buddhism. It transformed it from a doctrine 
that one had to accept on faith into a demonstrable tech- 
nique. Quite naturally it made of Mahayana Buddhism a 
most fertile soil for the growth of mysticism. 


Unfortunately for those who would have descriptions 
of the indescribable, and who somehow hope they might 
taste, by proxy, the felicities of mystical union by reading 
about them, Buddhist mystics have left little account of the 
actual inner processes of consciousness during their illum- 
inations. Yet they can throw considerable light on mystical 
psychology. A considerable number of monks attained 
some form of illumination, and could compare their experi- 
ences with those of their fellow-wayfarers on the mystic 
way. These comparisons led to minutely analytical classi- 
fications of the different steps leading to various degrees 
of mystic consciousness and of the different cosmic modali- 
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ties corresponding to these degrees of consciousness. Ampli- 
fying the psychology of the Hindus, the Buddhist study of 
consciousness is probably the most extensive school of psy- 
chology in the history of mankind. Like the Hindus, Bud- 
dhist psychologists hold that different degrees of conscious- 
ness correspond to, and are caused by, differences in the 
materials of the processes set in operation in their reali- 
zation. They do not conceive of a mode of consciousness 
separate from an outer objective modification of the uni- 
verse which gives rise to it. Of course, that objective outer 
universe also includes not only represented ideas but also 
feelings and moods. 


This is a most important point of their mystical psy- 
chology. The human mind can only create ideas, mental 
forms, formulas and representations. But this creative 
capacity is strictly limited to dealing with the illusory world 
of objects perceptible to the senses, and also with their 
properties and relations, as generalized from concrete ex- 
perience. Any higher form of consciousness is not created 
by the subject, nor infused from the outside as a direct re- 
sult from a gift of grace, but is the result of a subtilization 
of the vehicles of consciousness which allows them to soar 
above their previous ceiling and synchronize or rather sym- 
pathize in the etymological sense, with higher more subtle 
and less personalized, thus a more universal phase of the 
cosmic process. Consequently, there is a close connection 
between the mystical psychology of the Buddhists and their 
metaphysical cosmology. 

Originally Buddhism was primarily the religion of the 
Monks, the dedicated elite of the Sangha, the Brotherhood. 
In the course of its development it soon became also a 
religion adapted to the needs of lay followers, the Upashi- 
kas. Instead of seeking outright to reach Nirvana imme- 
diately by the complete dissolution of all the elements of 
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their personified entities, most of the Upashikas rested 
satisfied with the pursuit of felicity in Swarga, the tempo- 
rary paradise between incarnations. The blissful delights 
experienced therein depend on the merits accumulated 
during each life. These merits accrue from following the 
“Good Law” of moral conduct, from the worship of divine 
perfection as manifested in the Buddha, and from the prac- 
tice of deeds of mercy and compassion. 

We shall now give a composite outline of the moral 
discipline, the meditation practice, the mystical steps, and 
the transcendent aspects of the world which give rise to 
them. 

The most general rules, which must be practiced by all 
Upashikas, are the Panchasilas, the five fundamental com- 
mandments, forbidding (1) the killing of any animate 
being; (2) any form of theft, including taking undue ad- 
vantage of others in transactions; (3) illicit sexual inter- 
course; (4) any form of lying; and (5) the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. 

The monks supplement the Panchasilas with five more 
commandments constituting the Dasasila, the ten com- 
mands. These are (6) not to partake of solid food after 
noon; (7) not to attend evening parties or frivolous shows; 
(8) not to wear any jewels or costly garments; (9) not to 
sleep on a high soft bed; (10) not to receive, own or touch 
any gold or silver coins or objects. Thus the members of the 
Sangha follow a discipline implying vows of simplicity, fru- 
gality, humility and poverty, closely paralleling the vows 
of Christian monks. 

Moreover, all Buddhists, but particularly the members 
of the Sangha, should strive to practice diligently the six 
Paramitas corresponding to the Christian theological vir- 
tues. These Paramitas are: (1) Loving charity and com- 
passion for all beings; (2) Morality, or the perfect observ- 
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ance of all duties to others, in reverence and consideration ; 
(3) Sweet patience accepting all trials serenely; (4) the 
pursuit of true knowledge and understanding; (5) courage 
and dauntless energy in the pursuit of duty; (6) good-will 
and right purpose in all undertakings. 

In order to attain liberation ensuing upon illumination, 
the soul must free itself from the four poisons which are 
intoxicating it and blurring its vision: These poisons are: 
Kama, sensuality; Bhava, ambition; Drishti, erroneous be- 
lief, and Avidya, ignorance. 

The way to liberation from the four poisons is double. 
It consists of Sila, the active practice of virtue, and Dhyana, 
meditation and control of the mind. 

Through the centuries, mystical experiences, both in the 
form of ecstasies and illuminations, have been a prominent 
feature of the life of the many Buddhist monasteries spread 
over central and eastern Asia. Yet there are few accounts 
of those experiences. In this, Buddhism resembles its Hindu 
forebear. The reasons are the same in the two cases. They 
are of a double order, subjective and objective. While Hin- 
duism holds that the Supreme Divine Reality is formless, 
absolutely subtle and over-personal in His infinity, Bud- 
dhism goes even further. While Southern Buddhists refuse 
actually to entertain any idea of a God, whether personal 
or impersonal, Mahayanists, remaining more faithful to 
the original doctrine of the founder, and even annexing a 
large part of the Hindu pantheon in a Buddhist garb, hold 
a more definite conception of the impersonal abstract, even 
of the vacuity of the Supreme Reality than even the Hindu 
adwitism. This conception effectively precludes any pro- 
pensity of the mystic to “dress up” spiritual experiences in 
the garb of personal images and describable represen- 
tations. 

The subjective reason for the absence of ecstatic rhap- 
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sodies in Buddhist literature lies in its conception of the 
nature of man and of his psychology. It shows so very 
clearly that the brilliant visions of clairvoyance are not 
even of a really mystical nature and that the rapturous joy 
accompanying the transcending of the usual limitations of 
ordinary self-centered consciousness, is but a mere pre- 
liminary to the really transcendent states. Hence the urge 
to give an account of these intermediary stages even with 
their sublime felicity and splendid visions disappears. Not 
only these happy conditions, which some other mystics look 
upon as being the highest reward of man, are not considered 
as desirable; but they evoke some apprehension, since their 
enjoyment may become a snare stopping the entity on his 
flight to the Absolute. 

However, if we have no great Buddhist literature of 
mystical effusions, we have in Buddhist hagiography abun- 
dant proofs of an intense mystical activity all through the 
ages of Buddhism and among most of its variegated sects 
and orders. The striving towards ecstatic experiences, 
however illusory their nature and however transitory their 
contribution, has been fostered in many Buddhist com- 
munities. They are of some practical advantage in the two 
fields of ethics and of understanding. Experiences of ec- 
static felicity greatly reinforce a disciple’s capacity for 
virtuous living since they help him to realize the imperma- 
nence of the desiring self, and also deprive outer objects 
of their allurements since these are perceived to be unreal. 


On the other hand, a familiarity with the different types 
of Samadhi consciousness helps to realize the various mo- 
dalities of the attachment to separate and limited existence 
of all aspects of consciousness, even the most subtle ones. 
This process of arresting the undifferentiated flow of pure 
being and encasing it in vortices of separativity of limiting 
forms of ever-growing density and dullness, corresponds to 
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the involute procession of Plotinus. It is the Buddhist con- 
ception of the creation of the objective world and closely 
resembles traditional Hindu theories. 

Just as the wiser Yogis condemn the search for magical 
powers, so genuine Buddhism considers the performance 
of extraordinary feats of control over the laws of nature 
as void of any spiritual value whatsoever and their pursuit 
as unworthy of even a beginner in the quest of liberating 
wisdom. 

Even when such powers have been attained their use 
and display is entirely unworthy of an honorable and pious 
disciple. They constitute an act of moral violence upon the 
laity, tending to compel their adhesion by a sort of trickery 
instead of appealing to their divine intuition. It is not by 
witnessing strange phenomena that the hearts of men will 
become pure and freed from attachment to phenomena and 
their illusions. Thus we see how in the light of high Bud- 
dhist morality, any modern teacher holding before his pu- 
pils the allurement of magic powers in any form betrays a 
lack of understanding of the doctrine and lays himself open 
to a questioning of his motives. 

But, if Buddhism strongly condemns the quest for and 
display of magical powers and considers mystical trances 
and ecstasies as but transitory steps to the exalted end of 
complete liberation, having no final value in themselves, 
the followers of the “Good Law” bring a great contribution 
to the mystical tradition of mankind. By taking for granted 
the faculty of the human mind to reach states of conscious- 
ness far transcending those attainable by the mere use of 
the senses, it testifies to the fact that, as Pascal puts it, 
‘Man passes man infinitely,” and that our present experi- 
ence of life is a mere rudiment of what it is called to become 
eventually. Even its rather deprecatory attitude towards 
the most concrete forms of ecstasies, however, is a testi- 
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mony ‘to its experience of their existence. Moreover, in its 
keen analyses of the successive phases of Dhyana, it helps 
us better to appreciate the fundamental differences between 
the three greatly distinct categories of transcendent experi- 
ences, that of mere psychism, dealing with the world of 
formal causes preparing the coming manifestations on the 
physical plane; then the properly spiritual phase of the 
sublimation of subjective conditions through purification 
and detachment from forms; and finally, the supreme ex- 
perience transcending both objectivity and subjectivity. 

Thus Buddhism, in spite of its radical pragmatism in 
the pursuit of the Absolute, brings a great contribution to 
our appreciation, both of the different relative values of our 
empirical personalities and also of their experiences in the 
phenomenal universe to which so many human beings limit 
their perspective of life with such dire consequences to 
themselves and to their fellow beings. Therefore Buddhism 
takes a most honorable place in the stately array of the 
great spiritual traditions and the lofty figure of the gem 
of Indian spirituality, the Tathagatha is worthy of the 
respectful regard and gratitude of even those who do not 
feel attracted by the somewhat rarefied, if pure, atmosphere 
of his doctrine. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


“Strange,” said Emerson, “how the great masses of men worry 
themselves into namelss graves; while here and there some quiet 
soul forgets himself into immortality !”’ These words, quoted in the 
text (155), might well be the motto for Stanley Hopper’s great 
book: The Crisis of Faith.! The work may be described as heart- 
searching, inspiring, and illuminating, for first of all it presents one 
of the keenest analyses into the fatal disease of modern civilization. 
The world has been brought to a breathless and horrified pause by 
the event of August Sixth in the loosing of the atomic bomb, which 
should shake out of his complacency every believer in the solution 
of the world’s problems by automatic progress, scientific advance, 
education, regimentation, or two chickens in every pot. We must 
reach down now to the stark essence of things—the supreme reality 
of the spiritual, or we must perish. There is no alternative between 
a general acceptance of the rule of Christ and the rule of destruc- 
tion. This grim alternative must strike the most hopeful of us with 
despair, we who have talked much about “the failure of Christian- 
ity.” We are now left to the “practice” not the “profession” of 
Christianity by a modern crisis which offers on the one side death 
or on the other side an advance to a new order of civilization. As 
one writer has put it, “modern man has become obsolete,” over 
night, and that just when he seemed most competent for every crisis. 

Such a moment has called into prophetic being this book, for the 
author with a fine insight has discovered that the hour of tragedy, 
when man has lost his human resources and must fall back upon 
eternal principles and timeless realities, is exactly the moment when 
his greatest creativeness begins. This fact of human history he 
finds symbolized in the Cross. 

But how, while we have been dreaming of an automatic progress, 
have we brought upon ourselves such a crisis in human history? The 
author spends the first part of the book in analyzing the influences, 
material and spiritual, scientific, philosophical and theological, 
which account for the present debacle, in which civilization is 
“alarmingly near a failure of nerve.” The conflict he believes is to 
be seen not as a contest between East and West, nor probably he 
would say between capital and labor, nor between the privileged and 
the proletariat, but rather it is one of ideologies (20). The philo- 
sophic heart of the whole matter is discoverable in the depersonal- 
ization of everything, not only labor and the products of labor, a 


* The Crisis of Faith, by Stanley Romaine Hopper. Abingdon Press, New York, Nash- 
ville, Pp. 328. $2.75. 
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condition that destroys not only the artistry of man’s work but the 
man as well. But this type of thinking began in a depersonalized 
philosophy of Monism or Absolutism which crept into theology, into 
the theory of the Church and the state with a resultant totalitar- 
ianism and also into science with its monism of matter and its abso- 
lute worship of material “fact.” This Twentieth Century man has 
in these days had two uprootings, that from Christian dogma and 
that from scientific dogma (33). 


As Midas transmuted into gold everything he touched, so the 
self-sufficient reason translates everything into an abstract 
universal or into an ideal mathematical unity. . . . Clearly we 
have reached a strange impasse. The autonomy of reason, 
which was the special pride of the “age of reason and enlight- 
enment,” and which supplemented itself so adroitly with the 
nineteenth-century myth of “indefinite progress,’ has now, 
through the extension of its autonomy into the realms of govern- 
ment and politics and culture, nullified itself in the totalitarian 
subordination of all things to the state. The modern mind has 
thus in the name of its autonomy lost its autonomy. The mod- 
ern mind, still clinging to its self-sufficiency upon the one hand, 
is on the other hand appalled at the successful regimentation 
of the several aspects of its practical life. It is caught between 
its own vicious extremes. (35) 


There are not wanting voices to declare that the present crisis 
demands a return to medievalism but this is an over-simplification. 
It is not enough that we should return to the world-view that pre- 
ceded the Renaissance for the basic issue raised by the Renaissance 
is today renewed (63) and it concerns the question of the nature 
of man and his destiny. The problem is one of the infinite dignity 
of man before God. 

. . . the so-called medieval synthesis was not, in fact, a true 
synthesis. It was an accommodation of Christian religion to 
Greek metaphysics on the one hand and to the Roman imper- 
ium on the other. It contained within itself the seeds of its own 
disintegration. The second reason is that the crisis of our 
time renews the issue raised by the Renaissance as to the 
nature of man and his destiny; but it raises it in an absolute 
manner, as a question posed out of desperation, and posed 
between Christianity and paganism — of which medievalism 
was a blend. It requires not reaction but repentance. The 
alternative is paganism or repentance. (131) 

In the present crisis a reaction which makes of any epoch an 
object of worship or which uses it as a means to avoiding a re- 
vision of principles or to escape a “new compendious decision in 
faith, is a betrayal” (128). 

Nevertheless the basic principles on which Western civilization 
was founded, that which distinguishes it from the Orient, is its 
faith in man and his future (129). But this faith in man and his 
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destiny is bound up with the belief that innocence suffering for the 
guilty in complete self-forgetfulness and utter sacrifice is man’s 
nearest approach to the God-head. Thus the Cross becomes the 
interpreter of both God and man and “the Cross is the unacknowl- 
edged (yet the secret) presupposition on which it [Western Civili- 
zation] rests” (285). 


The presence of God in Christ is so stupendous a fact that it 
“has taken two thousand years of historical experience to explore 
the arc of its possible accommodations” (136), and humanism has 
diminished in exact ratio to its loss of faith in the reality of the 
Incarnation dropping into an eclectic moralism (137). The author 
conceives that “the notion of the world of history as destiny did 
not emerge until the Christian point of view appeared,” (166) 
which might be true if in the Christian point of view we include 
the pre-Christian Jewish prophets, to whom the unfolding of his- 
tory centered on a coming Messiah, or even upon Israel personalized 
as “the Suffering Servant of Jehovah.” The necessity for the Cross 
lies in its destruction of all our complacencies in “enjoying God” 
by presenting us with a mirror in which, 

. we behold our depth of shame, our guilt, our defiance: 
we behold the deformities of soul, the leprous gnawing of 
defection eating at our hearts, the travesty of creaturehood 
defying infinite love in order to be little gods and Titanically 
striving to make the disobedience good until we fall exhausted, 
cursing God and the world for having damned us. We prefer 
this petty Titanism to the “humiliation” of surrender, though 
God himself in Jesus Christ has come the whole way into this 
our degradation in order that we might be recovered unto his 
eternal Truth. For Christ on the cross is indeed the Mirror 
which shows us to ourselves — a negative disclosure until we 
make the new decision, the new choice in faith. Christ is the 
Mirror through which we pass back to Reality. (176) 


The dynamic of Christianity lies in the fact that it grounds 
itself in an historic event and not in an abstract idea and that 
event is the Incarnation of God in Christ in historic time. (181) An 
analogy to this active and creative concept is discoverable we would 
suggest in the new interpretation of reality given by modern physics 
in which the atom is described not as a substance nor as concept, 
but as “an event in a space-time continuum.” This analogy of con- 
cepts could be a fertile one and we predict its use in the future in 
a new scientific religious synthesis. 


This concept of the appearance of God in man in historic time 
gives a living basis for the communion of God with man, a living 
interpretation of God and of man himself. Even as God is to be 
considered as an Act, as a living Creator, so man can realize himself 
only as in a less degree an act and a creator. He is an agent and 
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not a substance. Since spirit only is creative, culture is seen to 

derive initially from spirit and by an act of God (230). 
Christianity is the only point of view which offers a world 
ground that is at once Personal and Universal, and which 
recognizes at the same time that in man which is also per- 
sonal and universal. For the Logos of Christianity asserts the 
primacy of Spirit rather than the primacy of Reason. (227-8). 

To relate one’s self to “Humanity” in the abstract or even to an 
“Unconditioned Absolute,” we would add, is impossible, but to 
find God in a human being in historic time is to discover one’s self, 
one’s true personality, for without the knowledge of God given in 
Christ there is no true knowledge of the self. 

The one point of hope in the present crisis is the opportunity 
which tragedy alone seems to provide for a great leap of the human 
spirit into a new creativeness. 

We hope the author will forgive us if at any point we have 
seemed to him to turn the edge and direction of his teaching, but 
his work starts multitudinous suggestions and will richly repay 
much study and re-reading. It surely presents a great aufklarung 
in our present situation. Whether one agrees or disagrees he can- 
not afford to ignore it. 

Ralph Tyler Flewelling. 


Along the 


“Never the twain shall meet” (?) 


PHILOSOPHY —EAST AND WEST. 
Edited by Charles A. Moore. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
Pp. x, 334. $3.50, 


There is today an exigency 
about national, racial, religious 
and philosophical understanding 
which makes of great import- 
ance every genuine attempt to 
solve differences. To this end 
Charles A. Moore’s Philosophy 
—East and West is a significant 
book for the times. It brings 
into comparison and contrast 
the ruling and traditional ideas 
of east and west by outstanding 
interpreters of their own sys- 
tems. Professor Hocking starts 
the Symposium with an essay 
on the value of the comparative 
study of philosophy. Professor 
Conger of the University of Min- 
nesota provides an outline of 
Indian philosophy and a discus- 
sion of Eastern and Western 
metaphysics. Chinese philoso- 
phy is interpreted by Professor 
Chan Wing-tsit, Buddhism by 
Professor Takakusu, Zen by Pro- 
fessor Suzuki, Shinto by Profes- 
sor Sakamaki, the complemen- 
tary emphases of Eastern and 
Western philosophies by Profes- 
sor Northrup, and comparative 
philosophies of life by the editor, 
Charles A. Moore. 

In traversing the long path of 
interpretation it is easy for the 
Occidental to lose the impression 
of the forest by reason of the 
multitude of the trees, and he is 
tempted to feel that the Oriental 
cannot speak his language. When 
one turns to the contributions 
of the Western scholars one feels 
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on much surer ground, though 
Sakamaki’s Shintoism is plain 
enough and quite sufficient as an 
explanation of the peculiar ac- 
tions, ethics and psychology 
which has compassed the ruin 
of Japan. 

It is quite the common custom 
to speak of Shinto as a religion 
and thus to come under the 
charter of “religion,” but in the 
strictest sense, religion it is not, 
or only in the sense that Nazism 
is areligion. It is a political tra- 
dition, based on an earlier “devil 
worship” and revived by Japan- 
ese politicians after the West- 
ern entrance into Japan specifi- 
cally to master the rest of the 
world. It was almost a century- 
old preparation for the present 
war. If it is given leeway at the 
present time through Western 
sentimentality, it will surely lift 
its head again. 

Professor Conger’s articles are 
clear, brief and enlightening on 
Indian philosophies. 


Professor Northrup presents 
one of the most important dis- 
cussions on the contrasting bases 
of Eastern and Western con- 
cepts we have seen. Though not 
to be read hastily, re-reading 
continues to be abundantly re- 
warded. He traces the contrast- 
ing tendencies back to the 
Greeks and shows the sources of 
the scientific spirit which has 
distinguished the West from the 
East. 

The Oriental has depended en- 
tirely on the intuition of the im- 
mediately “given’’ for his con- 
cept of reality and his Western 
contemporary colleague, writes 
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Dr. Northrup, is the logico-posi- 
tivist, “who believes only what 
he sees.” The immediate result 
of such a standpoint is negation, 
which abrogates the reality of 
the self and pushes reality into 
an Unknowable — an_indeter- 
minate undifferentiated contin- 
uum. Western thought has on 
the contrary insisted on the ap- 
proach to reality through postu- 
lation — largely mathematical 
postulation in which it finds the 
confirmation of its intuitions 
and impressions. Its reality in- 
creases in the ratio of its in- 
creasing differentiation and lays 
the basis for modern science, 
democracy, and personalism. 
Recently, Einstein has re- 
placed Newton’s postulates 
for mechanics with a differ- 
ent set. But in Einstein’s 
theory the same distinction 
exists between postulated 
time which flows “equably” 
and sensed time which flows 
nonuniformly. Thus, con- 
temporary as well as tradi- 
tional modern physics dis- 
tinguishes between concepts 
by intuition and concepts by 
postulation and formulates 
its theory in terms of the 
latter. Recently, Professor 
Whitehead and others, in an 
attack upon the “bifurcation 
of nature’ which the dis- 
tinction between concepts by 
intuition and concepts by 
postulation entails, have at- 
tempted to maintain that all 
scientific concepts are con- 
cepts by intuition gained 
from the immediately appre- 
hended by “extensive ab- 
straction.” They have not 
to date, however, answered 
the evidence from science 
brought forward against this 
thesis by Professor Arthur 
O. Lovejoy. 
. . . Were there only con- 


cepts by intuition our scien- 
tific or philosophical theo- 
ries could refer to nothing 
but the immediately appre- 
hended. Our conception of 
the nature of things would 
be exhausted with the crude 
limits of our sense aware- 
ness and powers of immedi- 
ate apprehension, and all 
Western scientific and philo- 
sophical knowledge would 
have the inexpressible inef- 
fability which attaches to 
everything given with im- 
mediacy. (176-7) 

Only at those transitional 

periods in the development 
of Western thought, like the 
present, when the tradition- 
al concepts by postulation 
are breaking down and be- 
fore the scientific ones which 
have replaced the old are 
made articulate philosophi- 
cally does positivism and its 
attempt to restrict the whole 
of reality to the immediately 
apprehended appear in the 
West. (190) 
... if positivism be accepted, 
there is no need of reason 
and logic except as a nega- 
tive method, since the goal 
of all knowledge is present 
by pure induction and imme- 
diate apprehension. Logical 
positivism strictly speaking 
is a contradiction in terms. 
To accept positivism, there- 
fore, is to be forced to all 
these consequences which the 
East has so unequivocally 
confirmed. 

Conversely, if concepts by 
postulation are introduced, 
then the methods of logic 
and the deductive systematic 
formulation of _ scientific, 
philosophical and religious 
doctrines which is the unique 
achievement of the West is 
inescapable. (213) 
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The close relationship of Chris- 
tianity to science in Western de- 
velopment is indicated in a pow- 
erful passage: 

With Democritus, Plato 
and Aristotle this new scien- 
tific concept of knowledge 
and reality was made articu- 
late as a philosophy. From 
this philosophy was born a 
new religion, the Christian- 
ity of the Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel, of St. Paul, 
of St. Augustine and of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, which 
identified the divine factor 
in the nature of things not 
with the immediately intu- 
ited undifferentiated contin- 
uum termed Brahman or 
Nirvana and denoted by a 
concept by intuition, but with 
the unseen principle, termed 
God the Father, and desig- 
nated only by a concept by 
postulation. 

The Fourth Gospel does 
not open with the statement, 
“In the beginning was the 
indeterminate dyad,” as it 
would have done were it con- 
tinuing in the Oriental tra- 
dition; instead, it reads, “In 
the beginning was the logos 
and the logos was God.” This 
was a shockingly new an- 
nouncement in the history of 
world religion. It literally 
proclaimed a new God, a di- 
vine factor in the nature of 
things which not only is not 
immediately apprehended, 
but also is determinate (a 
limit rather than the indefi- 
nite unlimited) and at the 
same time immortal. To the 
Oriental this is incompre- 
hensible; everything that is 
determinate and specific is 
transitory; ... (216) 

“My kingdom is not of this 
world,” says Christ to Pilate. 
“We look not at the things 
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which are seen, but at the 
things which are eternal,” 
writes St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, “for the (determi- 
nate) things which are seen 
are temporal,” exactly as the 
Oriental affirms, “but the 
things which are not seen 
(those given by the postu- 
lates of a scientific theory 
which places no temporal 
limitation on the existence 
of the primary factors which 
are postulated) are eternal.” 
Such is the character of the 
new world religion which 
arose in the West when its 
science, philosophy and the- 
ology supplemented concepts 
by intuition with concepts 
by postulation, ... (217) 
It.is impossible to over-empha- 
size this contribution to an un- 
derstanding of the difference 
between Eastern and Western 
basic concepts; at the same time 
points of contact are indicated 
as in the case of Professor Chan 
who suggests that Oriental phi- 
losophies are “primarily con- 
cerned with man” (148). If this 
is not generally true in the West 
it may certainly become true, as 
Western and Oriental tendencies 
come to a balanced synthesis in 
“a world philosophy worthy of 
the name.” (167) 
RTS 


Political Philosophies 


MODERN POLITICAL PHILOSO- 
PHIES. By Louis Wasserman. (The 
New Home Library Edition.) 
Blakiston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Pp. 
287. $.69. 


This popular edition of Modern 
Political Philosophies brings 
within reach of all a readable 
and authentic account of the 
warring Isms and Ideologies in 
the political and economic are- 
nas. After a brief introduction 
outlining the economic and po- 
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litical history and structure of 
western civilization, it launches 
into an exposition of every ma- 
jor form of government and eco- 
nomic theory in the world today. 
Democracy, Liberalism, Capital- 
ism, State Capitalism, Utopian- 
ism, Marxism, Communism, va- 
rieties of Socialism, Single Tax, 
The Co-operative Movement, 
Italian and Japanese Fascism, 
and Nazism, are all included. It 
concludes with an excellent se- 
lected bibliography, and a glos- 
sary of World Governments in 
the form of a brief description 
of most of the contemporary po- 
litical and economic structures 
from Afghanistan to Jugoslavia. 
This volume is recommended for 
study and discussion groups on 
economic and political theories. 
Herbert L. Searles. 


THE NEO-IDEALIST POLITICAL 
THEORY: Its Continuity with the Brit- 
ish Tradition. By Frederick Philip Har- 
ris. King’s Crown Press, New York. Pp. 
viii, 133. $1.50. 


It is a rather common assump- 
tion, particularly among Ger- 
man scholars, that the British 
Neo-idealisticmovementinvolved 
a definite break with traditional 
liberalism and individualism in 
the direction of Continental col- 
lectivism and political monism. 
Dockhorn and Metz, for in- 
stance, represent this interpre- 
tation. The thesis that Mr. Har- 
ris defends in The Neo-Idealistic 
Political Theory is that ‘the so- 
cial philosophy of British Neo- 
idealism exhibits a fundamental 
continuity with British liberal 
thought from the time of Locke.” 
(1) While this newer movement 
grants larger scope to political 
activity than 19th century liber- 
alism did, and defended the value 
of the socialized community for 
the full development of person- 
ality, its purpose was the moral 
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fulfilment of the individual. It 
had no desire to change British 
political institutions. “For the 
idealists, democracy does not , 
predicate that society and state 
are one. Basic to their whole 
enterprise is freedom of discus- 
sion and investigation and ex- 
perimentation. It is to the last- 
ing credit of the British Neo- 
idealists that they found in the 
pursuit of free inquiry the su- 
premacy and hope of the human 
spirit.” (103) Social change is 
to be the fruit of education, not 
of force. Contrary to German 
history, ‘the individualism and 
democracy of the earlier nine- 
teenth century and the concept 
of socialized individuality of the 
latter part of the century were 
two phases of a single liberaliz- 
ing movement.” (101) This es- 
say is a valuable corrective of a 
common misapprehension of the 
role and significance of Neo- 
idealism in British political phi- 
losophy. Wiibur Long. 


“The Eye of the Soul’ 


THE ARTS AND RELIGION. The Ayer 
Lectures of the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School, 1943. By Albert Edward 
Bailey (Editor), Kenneth John Conant, 
Henry Augustine Smith, Fred Eastman. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. xiv, 180. $2.50. 

ART, THE CRITICS, AND YOU. By 
Curt J. Ducasse. Oskar Piest, New 
York. Pp. 170. $2.00. 

THE WORLD AS SPECTACLE. An 
Esthetic View of Philosophy. By Gus- 
tav E. Mueller. Philosophical Library, 
New York. Pp. 207. $3.00. 


While it is true that this coun- 
try has taken the lead in bring- 
ing beauty into instrumental life 
—the realm of telephones, kitch- 
en equipment, automobiles, rail- 
road stations, and the like—we 
are not a profoundly art - con- 
scious people in matters lying 
closer to the depths of human 
experience. In esthetics we need 
to go to school. This, in brief, is 
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the common thesis of the three 
books here to be reviewed. 


The Arts and Religion is a vol- 
ume that will have almost fasci- 
nating appeal to the non-profes- 
sional who is interested in art, 
and particularly to those con- 
cerned with its religious signifi- 
cance. Written by five experts 
in religious zsthetics, it deals 
historically and critically with 
the fields of painting and sculp- 
ture, architecture, music and 
drama. Popularly written, with- 
out descending to the level of the 
kindergarten, it is packed with 
factual material and is rich in 
illustrations. It is the sort of 
book that ought to be placed in 
the hands of every clergyman 
and church layman interested in 
enriching religious worship. Par- 
ticulary in evangelical circles is 
there still a need of fundamental 
esthetic education, where church 
architecture is traditionally 
more akin to the glorified barn 
than to a divine temple; where 
music is likely to be ‘‘a door mat 
on which the unthinking wipe 
their feet,” or a mere filler of 
blank spaces (Professor Smith 
observes that “music critics have 
assigned to church music the 
lowest rung on the ladder,” and 
insists that “The blighting of 
children’s musical taste and frus- 
tration of their worship experi- 
ence in the name of religion, 
must stop!”); where emotion 
slides into sentimentality and 
sermonizing is tempted to be- 
come a lacrymose “boring for 
water”; and where stained glass 
becomes a meaningless aping of 
the vital spirit and idiom of an- 
other age. This is a highly in- 
formative and inspiring book 
capable of giving to the reader 
an authentic understanding of 
the evolution and function of art 
in religious life. 


Professor Ducasse’s Art, The 
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Critics, and You is concerned, 
from another approach, to put 
art back into the intimate life 
of the common man. He contends 
that professional estheticians 
have ruined art for ordinary 
men by leading them to suppose 
that to be a genuine lover of art 
one must find the types of art 
idiom that the common man may 
understand or enjoy. Art, it is 
insisted, is emotional experience, 
and it is this experience, not any 
standard form of its expression, 
that gives art its significance. 
To defend this democratic thesis 
the author appears to espouse a 
subjective and relativistic view 
of wsthetic values. I take it he 
is defending the view that ar- 
tistic experience is something 
that happens to us individually, 
and not the apprehension of 
some mode or attribute of ob- 
jective reality. It is in these 
terms that he addresses himself 
to inspiring in the ordinary man 
a self-confidence in the pursuit 
of artistic enjoyment: “It is to 
these persons, who too easily al- 
low themselves to feel slightly 
ashamed of being ‘only’ ama- 
teurs of the arts, that this book 
is dedicated. It seeks to provide 
them with the text of a declara- 
tion of independence in matters 
of taste in art; and to encourage 
them to cultivate their own taste 
through abundant and varied 
but always positive exercise 
thereof, rather than passively 
by allowing it to be moulded 
into the shape of the taste of 
some supposed authority. The 
latter device merely puts one’s 
taste in a spiritual corset, the 
wearing of which confers an ap- 
pearance of culture that not 
only fools none but fools, but is 
paid for in the end by atrophy 
of the muscles of one’s own 
taste.” (p. 10) The author in- 
sists that ‘art appreciation’ and 
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the enjoyment of art are likely 
Ao be entirely different experi- 
ences ; “for scholars are persons 
whose central interest is in schol- 
arship, and whose inveterate 
tendency it therefore is to con- 
ceptualize whatever their atten- 
tion touches and turn it into a 
subject of discourse.” (p. 138) 
As a gesture to democracy the 
author concludes with a sugges- 
tive chapter on “The Art of Per- 
sonal Beauty.” 


Professor Mueller’s The World 
As Spectacle, while surveying 
the whole field of zesthetic values 
identifies richest experience in 
this realm not with religious 
worship nor with the enjoyment 
of the common items of ordinary 
life, but with the esthetic and 
contemplative enjoyment of Re- 
ality. His own standpoint is, I 
should suppose, Hegelian, inas- 
much as he identifies philosophic 
method with dialectic and es- 
pouses a metaphysics of ideal- 
istic monism. He therefore re- 
pudiates all esthetic relativities, 
subjectivisms and psychologisms. 
“Beauty is ontologically valid.” 
(p. 107) It is one of the dimen- 
sions of the world, and can be 
approached only through its own 
logic; for “what is thrown away 
in the logic of the sciences be- 
comes the corner stone in the 
logic of zesthetics.” (p. 54) The 
author quite rightfully insists 
that esthetic education is par- 
ticularly needful in our own age 
that is dominated by the scien- 
tific and pragmatic mode of 
thought. To me the most enjoy- 
able part of this book was the 
biographical material prefacing 
it. The least appreciated was an 
appendix devoted to an account 
of the Chinese hexagrams and 
the venerable J Ching. Here the 
author follows the uncritical 
Chinese in ascribing great depth 
to a work produced by diviners 
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of the Yin period and honored 
subsequently as possessing eso- 
teric virtues. It is true that, in 
addition to esoteric nonsense 
emerging from purely supersti- 
tious faith in soothsaying, the 
I Ching possesses an appendix 
attempting to describe the dia- 
lectical movement of history. 
But this scarcely entitled this 
hoary book of divination to the 
veneration the author ascribes 
to it. It is to the author’s credit, 
however, that he points out the 
need of recognizing and pursu- 
ing the rich significance of the 
zesthetic consciousness in its role 
of metaphysical insight. Mod- 
ern scientism gives us a flatland 
world, something cheap, easy and 
unbelievable. We need, in the 
author’s terminology, a renais- 
sance of the experience of “in- 
tuition.” This volume is disap- 
pointing in one item: having 
pointed out the fundamental 
opposition between the moral 
and esthetic modes of experi- 
ence, the author leaves us in sus- 
pense by failing to show their 
respective rank in the scheme 
of things. While, as an enthusi- 
ast of Goethe’s, it would appear 
that to him the esthetic mode is 
higher, this may not prove to be 
the case. Perhaps this problem 
will be resolved in a future work 
promised on The World as Ten- 
sion. It is unfortunate that this 
volume is marred by very bad 
proofreading. W.L. 


Living Dangerously 


ON LIVING IN A REVOLUTION. By 
Julian Huxley, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. Pp. xiv, 
242. $ 


This volume comprises a group 
of fifteen occasional essays, all 
of which, with two exceptions, 
have appeared in the journals. 
Popular in character, they cover 
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a variety of subjects, among 
them Race in Europe, Education 
as a Social Function, Philosophy 
in a World at War, Darwinism 
To-day, Animal Pests in War- 
time, and On Living in a Revo- 
lution. The author, who speaks 
with authority in the world of 
the sciences, has something of 
the intellectual and_ spiritual 
characteristics of his celebrated 
grandfather: considerable gen- 
ius, a fundamental agnosticism, 
anda self-confidence in the phi- 
losophical fields that are some- 
what remote from his profes- 
sional interests. In the name of 
“Science” his world is restricted 
within the traditional limits of its 
19th century votaries, that of a 
complacent scientific positivism. 
“A scientifically based philoso- 
phy,” he writes, “enables us in 
the first place to cease torment- 
ing ourselves with questions that 
ought not to be asked because 
they cannot be answered... . 
(73) Nevertheless a metaphysi- 
cal monism that appears to be 
panpsychism (or is it neutral 
monism?) is defended. (see pp. 
57, 62). Darwinism is still de- 
fended as an adequate meta- 
physics of evolution. These es- 
says are clearly written, and 
comprise a variety of topics ade- 
quate to interest almost any in- 
tellectual palate. The outstand- 
ing motif, if the collection may 
be said to possess one, is the 
need of serious thinking in an 
era in which every man “is asked 
to recast his ideas and his atti- 
tudes once or even twice within 
the space of his active working 
life.” (x) W.L. 


The Seven Lean Years 


CHINA AFTER SEVEN YEARS OF 
WAR. Edited by Hallington K. Tong. 
The Macmillan ibaa New York. 
Pp. vii, 246. $2.00 


In China After Seven Years 
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of War, edited by H. K. Tong, 
we have a realistic presentation 
of the present condition of af- 
fairs in the home of our great 
ally. 

One readily recalls how many, 
in the Summer of 1937, were 
predicting that China could not 
withstand longer than eight 
weeks the violent and savage 
attacks of Japan. As atrocity 
succeeded atrocity, it seemed 
again and again that resistance 
was no longer possible, but now 
that nearly eight years of war 
have been fulfilled we find her 
stronger than in the beginning. 
In the midst of struggle, priva- 
tion and starvation China has 
been finding her soul and has 
apparently achieved a national 
consciousness wanting to her 
through five millenniums. How 
she has achieved this, and the 
present state and condition of 
her people, is interestingly told 
by those who have been eye- 
witnesses. 

Though not all the chapters 
are on the same level, some of 
them, like that of Floyd Taylor, 
seem to be written down to the 
unsophisticate, but on the whole 
they present a stirring picture 
of how the Chinese giant is 
coming to himself, what he has 
endured, and is prepared to en- 
dure. One will arise from the 
reading with a new assurance 
of the greatness of China’s fu- 
ture. A people that has over- 
come such obstacles is one that 
can neither be destroyed nor 
permanently conquered. 

TE 


Universities and Civilization 


MISSION OF THE UNIVERSITY. By 
José Ortega y Gasset, translated with 
an Introduction by Howard Lee No- 
strand. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton. Pp. 103. $2.00. 


The translator of this brief 
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book, which is in reality a single 
lecture given before the Feder- 
ation of University Students in 
Madrid around 1930, sets the 
keynote in a paragraph at the 
beginning of his Introduction 
which is in itself a very compe- 
tent philosophical discussion. 
He says: 
If we could solve the prob- 
lem of general education, we 
could confidently strike any 
third world war off the cal- 
endar. General education 
means the whole develop- 
ment of an individual, apart 
from his occupational train- 
ing. It includes the civilizing 
of his life purposes, the re- 
fining of his emotional re- 
actions, and the maturing of 
his understanding about the 
nature of things according 
to the best knowledge of our 
time. (1) 

It seems to the reviewer that 
the causes of the World War II 
lie precisely within the separa- 
tion of man’s ideals and his occu- 
pational life. The greatest need 
of the coming age is the inte- 
gration of man’s vocational, eco- 
nomic, and technological life to 
his spiritual ideals. Their alien- 
ation signifies the sterilization 
of both. 

According to Ortega y Gasset, 
the university fulfills three func- 
tions: research (science), pro- 
fession, and culture. The last, 
the teaching of culture which is 
the system of vital ideas which 
the age has attained and by 
which it lives, is the basic func- 
tion. The great cultural disci- 
plines are: Physics, Biology, 
History, Sociology, and Philoso- 
phy. As the professional is ruled 
out of the basic function, so also 
is science as such. For example, 
“the physics in culture is the 
rigorously derived synthesis of 
ideas about the nature and func- 
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tioning of the physical cosmos. 
... (it) will analyze the means 
of acquiring knowledge,” and 
will give a realization and appre- 
ciation of the peculiarities of 
our “world” of today. (87) It 
may be asked, just how can this 
abstruse and philosophical phy- 
sics be taught without a ground- 
ing in the concrete realities of 
experience? 

The lecture is thought-provok- 
ing, suggestive, and inspiring at 
many points, but the solution 
of the problems of the modern 
university is hardly likely to be 
found in mutually exclusive, ab- 
stract categories or in a treating 
of the great themes of the day 
in an atmosphere “chastely 
aloof” from the real concerns of 
men. — M.M. Thompson. 


UNIVERSITY RECORDS AND LIFE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Lynn 
Thorndike. Columbia University Press, 
New York. Pp. xvii, 476. $5.50. 


If you are interested in Medi- 
eval life, and particularly in the 
founding of the universities and 
are averse to struggle with the 
Latin of original sources, all of 
which are difficult and some im- 
possible of acquirement by the 
average student, Thorndike’s 
University Records and Life in 
the Middle Ages is quite indis- 
pensible. Great value is to he 
attached to it through its sup- 
plementation of the work of 
Hastings Rashdall and C. G. 
Coulton with a handy translation 
of original records, chief among 
which is the Chartularium of 
the University of Paris. The se- 
lection made provides a first- 
hand glimpse of student life and 
problems, manner of living, 
costumes, practices, curricula, 
strength and weaknesses of Mas- 
ters, founding and organization 
of the various colleges and their 
location in Medieval Paris. Here 
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you have an account of profes- 
sional rivalries from Abelard 
down; how Bernard of Chartres 
drilled his boys in grammar at 
that first great liberal school of 
arts; the ridicule bestowed by 
an ancient youth movement on 
their teachers, in Goliardic song: 


On all sides they shout: “Where 
is this old donkey going? 
Why speaks he to us of the say- 

ings or deeds of the ancients? 
- We have inside information; our 
youth is self-taught. (14) 


There are invectives against 
the “new” learning (late 12th 
or early 13th centuries) with an 
appeal to Boethius (6th cen- 
tury) ; condemnation of Aris- 
totle, later to become the chief 
object of study; an appeal from 
Paris for the bones and uncom- 
pleted works of St. Thomas; a 
proposition for the medical edu- 
cation of women for missionary 
purposes (once established by 
their medical practice they were 
to marry outstanding heathen 
and so convert them to Chris- 
tianity) ; complaints against the 
mental calibre of theologues; 
courses of study, prices of books, 
regulations of book-sellers; the 
whole picture of Medieval edu- 
cational life is unrolled before 
us. For those not having access 
to the original sources this pre- 
sents a new way of getting to 
the facts as seen by contempo- 
raries of the events. Dr. Thorn- 
dike, who had contributed so 
much already to this field of re- 
search, is to be praised for com- 
pleting so satisfactorily this fur- 
ther task and has lain future 
scholarship under great obliga- 
tion. R.T.F. 


Esoterics 


THE CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 
OF THE CABALA IN THE RENAIS- 
SANCE. By Joseph Leon Blau. Colum- 
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bia University Press, New York. Pp. 
ix, 167. $2.25. 


Many religious minds have 
been mystified for centuries by 
the arguments and suppositions 
which other deeply pious minds 
have been able to pull out of the 
magic box concerning the num- 
ber six hundred and sixty-six 
and related subjects by which 
they were able to give definite 
meaning to “times, times and a 
half time” predictive of the end 
of the world. Joseph Leon Blau’s 
The Christian Interpretation of 
the Cabala in the Renaissance, 
throws light on this esoteric in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, 
detailing its prevalence and its 
sources in the Middle Ages. 
Mysticism, Pythagoreanism, Al- 
chemy, tradition and supersti- 
tion, all found place but did not 
become really important to the 
progress of Christianity, the 
author believes, because the 
same period saw the rise of mod- 
ern science. Perhaps the sanity 
of the Gospels, and the moder- 
ation and paucity of their es- 
chatological teachings, the ethi- 
cal realism of Jesus of Nazareth 
and the sound judgment of the 
rank and file had more to do 
with it than the rebirth of sci- 
ence that came with the Renais- 
sance. At any rate there was 
not that in the Cabalistic move- 
ment which could commend it- 
self to the rational mind. Our 
author has done a real service 
in uncovering the foundations 
of the movement which were far 
from being scriptural as ordi- 
narily claimed and to do it in a 
time of calamity such as the 
present when many are suscep- 
tible to the old deceptions. 


R.T.F. 
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THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD IN SE- 
LECTION. Edited and translated by 
Leo Auerbach. Philosophical Library, 
New York. Pp. 286. $3.50. 


One might say of the Talmud 
as men might say of the weather : 
Everyone knows about it but 
few do anything about it. To 
the world generally the Talmud 
is a closed book, a myth or a 
legend. Yet it has been the 
mental and spiritual food of 
generations and has presented 
the code of social and religious 
conduct to uncounted millions. 
Not only so, but it has influenced 
Christianity and has been the 
source of many Christian ideas 
and traditions. If we are to 
understand our Jewish friends, 
and deal with one of the most 
perplexing problems of the 
present, it is obvious we cannot 
depend upon “the damnable 
hear-says” that float on the 
tongues of malicious gossip. If 
we know more of the common 
roots of modern civilization and 
can be made to realize the great 
measure of our indebtedness to 
the Jews we shall less readily 
yield to the clamors of ignorance 
and vindictiveness. To this end 
Leo Auerbach’s translation of 
the Babylonian Talmud is a 
distinctively timely book. 


The Talmud is the Oral Law 
in distinction from the Written 
Law which we commonly call 
the Old Testament. It arose 
from a belief in literal infalli- 
bility. The inevitable result of 
literalism is a necessity for new 
interpretations of old _state- 
ments to make them fit the 
changes wrought by time in the 
habits, concepts, and ideas of 
men. Free rein is thus given 
to the most clever interpreter 
who can so twist the plain intent 
of the given word as to make 
black appear a kind of white. 
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Thus it is that the Rabbinical 
Schools like modern Christian 
fundamentalists invested with 
new meanings words that were 
neither applicable nor intended 
for other times and to clothe 
their clever imaginings with a 
new infallibility. 

For the modern student who 
would know about the back- 
ground of Jewish orthodoxy 
this book is comprehensive 
enough (an excerpt from twen- 
ty volumes) and indispensible. 

Ree, 


Menander’s Mirror 


REFLECTIONS IN A MIRROR. By 
Charles Morgan. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. vii, 225. $2.50. 


All who have acquaintance 
with the genius and literary 
charm of Charles Morgan’s The 
Fountain and other works, and 
especially those who have fol- 
lowed the series published in the 
Literary Supplement of The 
London Times under the title of 
Menander’s Mirror, will be hap- 
py to have this group of essays 
now published as Reflections 
in a Mirror. 

The subjects considered em- 
brace a wide field such as In 
Search for Values, On Being 
Born Now, The Integrity of 
Pascal, The Return of France, 
On Being a Prisoner, Thomas 
Hardy, The Abbey, Charlotte 
Bronte, The Uncommon Man, 
Ivan Turgenev, Nausicaa and 
the Pelicans, and two essays on 
Tolstoy, to mention a part of 
them. 

All the essays are good and 
some are memorable in their 
discernment of our own times 
and the forces which are making 
tomorrow. On Being Born Now 
is a forecast of the world which 
the child of today is expected to 
experience as an adult. The Re- 
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turn of France is a discriminat- 


ing 
In 


analysis of the French spirit. 
A Leisured Civilization he 


pleads for leisureliness in edu- 
cation : 


It is madness, and a way to 
madness, to allow children no 
chance to be idle. How many 
schools there are, or were, 
whose whole life is work or 
games or sleep or entertain- 
ment! If the boy is not at 
the blackboard, he is on the 
football-field; if he is not 
playing, he is on the touch- 
line cheering others while 
they play; if he is neither 
working nor playing, he is 
being herded to a lecture, a 
concert, a play—even a 
movie; or he is asleep. Idle 
hands, it is piously believed, 
will always find their way 
into Satanic mischief — an 
ignorant and indeed an impi- 
ous belief, the truth being 
that idleness is an opportun- 
ity of the spirit, an opening 
of windows to its outgoing 
and incoming, and that who- 
ever, in his arrogance, tries 
to bar out Satan by the shut- 
ting of that window, slams 
it not in Satan’s face only. 
There are too many in au- 
thority over the young who 
believe either that there are 
no angels or none but the 
fallen. They may be easily 
recognized. Ask them, if 
they keep school: ‘‘What op- 
portunity will my son have 
for idleness?” and they will 
think you mad if they can be 
persuaded to believe that you 
are serious. 

They, too, often without 
knowing it, are keepers of 
the industrial cage. Idleness 
is not, as these taskmasters 
suppose, a barren unemploy- 
ment of the mind, but one of 
the arts of life. It is a means 


of dissolving the clouds with 
which experience darkens 
originality. Who has forgot- 
ten the idle hours of his 
childhood, before the routine 
of school engulfed him? — 
hours without clock or pur- 
pose, eternities of morning 
between breakfast and mid- 
day, in which life was not a 
measured acre but a reced- 
ing horizon of associations. 
The grasses then were for- 
ests or an assembly of 
spears, the spears grew sud- 
denly and went marching 
through continents, and, at 
the lawn’s edge, there was 
the sea, which parted so that 
the people went over on dry 
land; who, when they had 
crossed over, were changed, 
dissolved, forgotten, other 
timeless images taking their 
place, a silence falling where 
the rhythm of their feet had 
been, and voices shining in 
the silence. For, in those 
hours, a voice might shine 
and a shaft of light have 
music in it, as they may even 
now between sleeping and 
waking; the senses were 
merged in a single aware- 
ness; and consciousness was 
transferable — you were the 
earth you trod on and the air 
you breathed; you were the 
younger child you had been 
and the man you would be- 
come; yesterday, to-day and 
tomorrow lifted you upon an 
indivisible tide and, when 
the mountains sang together, 
it was in the course of na- 
ture that they should. (46-7) 
One of the best, The Uncom- 


mon Man, attempts to dent the 
ideology of the regimenters by 
a consideration of the intrinsic 
value to society of the person: 


I believe that the coming 
age will be that of the Un- 
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common rather than of the 
Common Man, and have two 
reasons for believing this: 
first, that the concept of the 
Common Man is as false, in- 
human and fictitious as the 
once prevalent notion of the 
Innocent Savage; second, 
that my experience of men 
and women has taught me 
that they love their differ- 
ences, their separate identi- 
ties, and will not tolerate the 
sea-green regimenters who, 
in the name of social equali- 
ty, seek to impose upon them 
a grey sameness of the soul. 
wr (149) 

What, they ask, are we fight- 
ing for? It is not for a regu- 
lated millennium? The an- 
swer is: No, for our lives. 
But that answer is not con- 
venient to those who special- 
ize in millennia. They need 
clients and have invented 
one; he is called the Common 
Man. They forget that man 
was born to be loved or 
hated, to plough a field or 
write a poem, to win a battle 
or lose it, to take a risk, to 
make his soul.... (151) 

R.T.F. 


Christ and Christendom 
HOW TO THINK OF CHRIST. By 


William Adams Brown. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N.Y. Pp. xiii, 305. $3.00. 


There is a sense in which this 
volume constitutes both the Sa- 
lutatory and the Valedictory of 
fifty years of distinguished ser- 
vice of a well-known teacher of 
the Christian religion. Henry 
P. VanDusen tells us in the In- 
troduction, that Dr. Brown re- 
cords in his autobiography that 
at the beginning of his career he 
wrote: 

If Christianity was, as I be- 
lieved, the religion for man 
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as man, there must be a cen- 
tral gospel running through 
all its varying formulations, 
which it must be the theo- 
logian’s business to discover 
and affirm. What that gos- 
pel was, I did not doubt. It 
was the good news of a God 
who had made Himself know 
in the man Christ Jesus, as 
the righteous and loving Fa- 
ther who was giving Him- 
self for the life of the world. 
It was a Christo - centric 
gospel. ... From the first, 
then, my theology was 
Christo-centric. (vii) 

How fitting, therefore, that 
after his death two manuscripts 
should have been found upon 
Dr. Brown’s work desk, and one 
bearing the title, How to Think 
of Christ. The fact that rich in- 
sights lie hidden in the author’s 
treatment of how different 
groups think of Christ, may be 
relied upon by those who have 
been acquainted with the au- 
thor’s facile and stimulating 
pen. The views of theologians, 
philosophers, historians, lawyers, 
clergy, soldiers, artists, disciples 
and saints are neatly assessed. 

There is one class, however, 
concerning the treatment of 
which disappointment was en- 
countered. Chapter III is en- 
titled “The Christ of the Chil- 
dren.” In fact beyond a para- 
graph, the title was misleading. 
Again the writer bogged down 
in the traditional slough of or- 
ganized Christianity that it is 
an adult affair. Since the days 
of Jesus, the Christian Church 
has appeared unconscious of the 
implications of Jesus setting a 
child in the midst. Only tardily 
and imposed by outside agencies, 
is the church becoming sensible 
of its privilege and power as it 
turns its attention, more and 
more, to joining forces with na- 
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ture and cooperating with her: 
first the blade, then the ear and 
the full corn in the ear. 

Paul R. Helsel. 


TRAINING IN CHRISTIANITY. By 
Soren Kierkegaard. ‘Translated by 
Walter Lowrie. Princeton University 
Press. Pp. 271. $3.00. 


Training in Christianity was 
one of the last of Kierkegaard’s 
writings, and was regarded by 
him, according to his biographer, 
as his “most perfect work.” Ina 
word, it is an exposition of New 
Testament Christianity in the 
form of essays interpreting 
some of the most pertinent and 
potent sayings of Christ. He re- 
jects the view that anything 
about the Divine nature of Jesus 
can be proved with reference to 
the 1800 years of history. It is 
a call for contemporaneousness 
with Christ whether in the first 
century or the nineteenth. Again 
as in others of his works he ap- 
plies his principle of either/or. 
Christianity is the Absolute and 
if it is not Absolute it is abol- 
ished. Christendom, in contrast 
to Christianity, is accused of 
seeking to make itself pleasant, 
and his contemporaries with be- 
ing admirers of Christ, not fol- 
lowers. H.L.S. 


ATTACK UPON CHRISTENDOM. By 
Soren Kierkegaard. ‘Translated by 
Walter Lowrie. Princeton University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 293. $2.50. 


The material in Attack Upon 
Christendom consists of essays 
published during the last year 
of the author’s life, and first ap- 
pearing in The Fatherland, a po- 
litical journal, and a pamphlet 
published by the author himself 
called The Instant. It is as indi- 
cated by the title, not an attack 
upon Christianity as such (how- 
ever defined) but rather upon 
Christendom as especially repre- 
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sented in Denmark by the estab- 
lished Church. 

On the death of Bishop Mun- 
ster, Prof. Martensen gave the 
address in which he eulogized the 
Bishop, and declared that he was 
“a witness for the Truth.” Af- 
ter waiting until after Marten- 
sen had been consecrated Bishop, 
and a subscription for a me- 
morial for the deceased Bishop 
had been subscribed, Kierke- 
gaard launched his attack. The 
attack against the Bishop was 
two-fold. The first was against 
his worldly and extravagant way 
of living and his shrewd busi- 
ness sense, which was not “a 
witness to the Truth” of the 
Christian way of life. The sec- 
ond charge was that his preach- 
ing “slurs over” something Chris- 
tian. The criterion of Christian 
“Truth” is that of the New 
Testament literally interpreted. 


The subject matter, while 
admittedly serious becomes in 
Kierkegaard’s hands satire. His 
method is an exaggerated use of 
the law of excluded middle, or as 
he prefers to say Hither/Or. It 
is without doubt an excellent 
technique in this situation be- 
cause no one in an authorita- 
tive position in the established 
church capable of refuting him 
would have cared to place him- 
self in the position of a de- 
fender of contemporary Chris- 
tendom against New Testament 
Christianity. 

An opponent might have ac- 
cused him of giving “counsels of 
perfection,” and of taking an 
absolutistic position, both of 
which he would have admitted 
but could not relinquish. To do 
so would have robbed him of the 
primary presupposition which 
gave weight to his argument, 
and the motivation which ani- 
mated his satirical style. One 
might add that a little responsi- 
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bility such as the Bishop carried 
might have disciplined him to a 
more tolerant attitude toward the 
Bishop’s business shrewdness. 
In spite of these criticisms we are 
glad that he paid no attention 
to such scruples and wrote as he 
did out of a passionate desire to 
see the so-called Christendom 
become really Christian. 
Hs: 


ACCORDING TO PAUL. By Harris 
Franklin Rall. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Nove ep. Ky, aie. Nhdse 


Notoriety resulting from an 
award of $15,000 for a volume 
on Christianity: An Inquiry in- 
to Its Nature and Truth, goes 
far toward insuring that subse- 
quent volumes from the same 
pen and on the same general 
theme, will meet with quick suc- 
cess. It may be predicted that 
According to Paul will be eager- 
ly read. And there is no reason 
to the contrary. Dr. Rall knows 
how to write for the common 
man. His way of putting things 
gives them an atmosphere of 
freshness, even if what is said is 
not new. Probably the choicest 
section of this volume in terms 
of present day needs in thought 
and practice, is found in Chap- 
ter nine entitled, “Salvation in 
History and Beyond History.” 
Dr. C. C. McCown deals with the 
same problem in July 1945 issue 
of The Harvard Theological Re- 
view under the title, “In History 
and Beyond History.” In times 
of political uncertainty, particu- 
larly, the question recurs and 
minds which think clearly must 
deliver their views on this im- 
portant issue. Otherwise much 
attention that calls itself Chris- 
tian may be diverted to a type 
of other-worldliness, thereby be- 
coming sterile and barren. Those 
who are not of the world, Christ 
has sent into the world. The 
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theatre upon which the actual 
struggles for the redemption of 
mankind and the putting down 
of evil is enacted, is situated 
within space and time. 

This study was conducted un- 
der The Ayer Lectureship at 


. The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 


School, New York. 
P.R.H. 


America’s Godfather 


TOM PAINE: AMERICA’S GOD- 
FATHER. By W. E. Woodward. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. Pp. 
359. $3.50. 


July Fourth, Nineteen hun- 
dred forty-five was signalized by 
three intellectual events: Dade 
County, Georgia, came back of- 
ficially into the Union after 
eighty-five years of secession, 
Vicksburg celebrated Independ- 
ence Day after a corresponding 
period, and New Rochelle, New 
York, after one hundred thirty- 
nine years, restored citizenship 
to its most renowned citizen, 
Thomas Paine. The significance 
of none of these events is dis- 
coverable on the surface, for 
they are the tokens of an inner 
change of mind and concepts 
which until now has gone openly 
unacknowledged. 

It is difficult to imagine how 
the great work of Paine in 
breaking up the stubborn opin- 
ions held in political, social, and 
religious dogmatisms could have 
been accomplished by less stren- 
uous and dogmatic assumptions 
than those he employed but he 
“pulled no punches” as the say- 
ing goes, to tear down the cita- 
del of entrenched special privi- 
lege in both church and state. 
For this pioneer work he re- 
ceived the usual crown of mar- 
tyrdom. All this story is ably 
set forth by W. E. Woodward in 
his latest volume, Tom Paine. 
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The years have not been many 
if indeed the time has as yet ar- 
rived when the story can be read 
with general complacency, for 
there had grown up _ about 
Thomas Paine a myth or legend, 
obviously false, which credited 
him with sins of which he was 
not. guilty and which was per- 
petuated for a century, usually 
by ‘the pious folk, who mistake 
difference from their theological 
opinions as heinous sin. But no 
less than the tide of religious 
opinion was that other tide of 
social feeling which the “re- 
spectable” classes of society in- 
dulge against “the great un- 
washed.” These two forces 
united against Paine and kept 
the misconceptions alive for 
more than a hundred years. The 
reputation’ carelessly bandied 
about was almost devoid of any 
knowledge of the facts, and as 
usual in such cases there was no 
interest in learning facts which 
might be favorable to the vic- 
tim. So this man who provided 
the intellectual sinews for the 
American Revolution, in Com- 
mon Sense, for the French Revo- 
lution in The Rights of Man, 
who inspired the Declaration of 
Independence, and provided the 
name United States of America, 
for the new republic, has until 
very recently been the subject of 
vicious attack, was disfran- 
chised by the country he had 
done so much to save, and even 
the place of his burial is now un- 
known. 

His lot might have been hap- 
pier had he not written The Age 
of Reason, which gave his politi- 
cal enemies in an age of theo- 
logical dogmatism the handle 
which they needed for his de- 
struction. _Denounced as an 
Atheist, he was a believer in God 
and immortality, but this was of 
no avail since he had dared to 
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run full tilt against the ecclesi- 
astical structure, and men who 
are bent on saving “the faith 
once delivered to the saints” 
are seldom scrupulous about 
what in other fields would be 
deemed common honesty. 

With all this it must be ad- 
mitted that Paine may have 
been unnecessarily belligerent, 
pressed by attack and persecu- 
tion, nor was he always fair to 
those with whom he disagreed. 
Periods of the break-up of an 
old social order are seldom 
moved by a fine discrimination 
in the matter of opinions. Sar- 
donically The Age of Reason 
was written by Paine to combat 
atheism : 

... The people of France 
were running headlong into 
atheism, and I had the work 
translated in their own lan- 
guage, to stop them in that 
career, and fix them to the 
first article of every man’s 
creed who has any creed at 
all, and that first article 
should be—I believe in God. 
This is what he wrote concern- 
ing it to Samuel Adams. 

Whatever one’s personal views 
may be, honest men will rejoice 
to get a nearer approximation to 
truth about the career of a man 
who had so much to do with the 
rise of the American Republic, 
and who deserves mention along 
with Jefferson and Washington 
in America, and with Rousseau 
in France, as a pioneer of de- 
mocracy. The fair-minded will 
welcome this effort to remove 
from obloquy the name of a man 
to whom the world owes so 
much. RoI 


Personal Peace 


ANCHORS TO WINDWARD. By Stew- 
art Edward White. E, P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., New York. Pp. 191. $2.00. 


Our troublous age demands 
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that somewhere, somehow the 
individual shall find some secur- 
ity, something abiding and 
worth-while in a world in which 
insecurity, change and frustra- 
tion seem to strike dominant 
notes. Stewart Edward White 
in Anchors to Windward has 
produced a book which is certain 
to prove of value to many per- 
sons who have vainly sought the 
way of peace in a time that 
seems most devoid of it. The 
sub-title is Stability and Per- 
sonal Peace— Here and Now, 
and the author has evidently ex- 
perienced that of which he 
writes. 

The chapter titles, in them- 
selves, are intriguing and sug- 
gestive: The Four Freedoms of 
the Spirit: stability, serenity, 
eagerness, and unfoldment; The 
Shifting of Importance; There 
Is No Growing Old; The Value 
of Blundering; It Is Dangerous 
to Be Safe; Keep on the Beam; 
Debunking Time; Prayer ; Many 
Mansions. Throughout he keeps 
to the high road of genuine ful- 
fillment, the treasures of the 
heart which keep the individual 
occupied, hopeful, directional 
and appreciative through the 
whole day and trains him in that 
spirit of expectancy which gives 
zest to life and postpones the ills 
of age. There must ever be the 
consciousness that the Source is 
not going to desert us in those 
interims of dullness and frus- 
tration which appall us. ‘“You’ve 
got to trust the stars are still 
there, and that you can look up 
to them when night comes.” 

After all, the reality of life for 
all of us lies within conscious- 
ness alone. The physicists are 
beginning to see that personal 
consciousness is aS much or 
more a part of the world with 
which the scientist has to deal 
as that which we call the objec- 
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tive. 

“Consciousness is the one and 
only Reality,” the author writes. 
“And so the infinite God, the all- 
inclusive, the Source, must — as 
the ultimate Reality —be All- 
Consciousness.” (160) 

Whether we agree altogether 
with the author is unimportant 
since all will find some sources 
of strength and healing in these 
delightfully written essays. 

Rel. 


LANDS AWAY. By Earl Marlatt. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville, Tenn. Pp. 
179. $1.50. 


Earl Marlatt’s Lands Away is 
an altogether delightful collec- 
tion of essays dealing with the 
literary output of our time. Dean 
Marlatt brings to these studies. 
of popular books not only a clear 
and penetrating philosophy, 
keenly analytical, but also an 
exquisite literary gift of expres- 
sion. He thus serves a double 
purpose of discerning literary 
criticism capable of relating the 
books of the day to present- 
day psychological facts, and the 
movements of modern thought, 
but also to contribute literary 
excellence of his own. 

It is a good book to read, to 
ponder, and to present to a 
friend. Rebs 


A Friend of Keats 


AGAINST OBLIVION: The Life of 
Joseph Severn. By Sheila Birkenhead. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. xii, 324. $3.00. 


Outside the fraternity of art- 
ists, the figure of Joseph Severn 
has only one meaning: he was 
the devoted friend of John Keats. 
But, as the author of this very 
readable biography says, “the 
fifty-eight years he lived after 
Keats’ death are usually dis- 
missed in a sentence.” Even 
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William Sharp’s Life, published 
in 1892, entirely ignored the 
London period. It is to repair 
this neglect and to give the mod- 
ern reader access to the very 
likable and very significant per- 
sonality of this man that his 
grandson’s wife has written this 
book. 

This is not a pretentious biog- 
raphy. It is a rather informal, 
sympathetic, even a somewhat 
chatty account of the ups and 
downs of the painter who early 
came to know and to love the 
poet doomed to an early death; 
who accompanied Keats to Rome, 
nursed him, and stayed with him 
till the bitter end; who with 
difficulty made his way as an 
artist in Rome to the point 
where he was universally re- 
spected and loved; who fell upon 
days of financial trouble with 
the responsibilities of a sizable 
family on his hands; and who 
in late life returned to Rome 
as British consul to the politi- 
cally turbulent capital. 

Severn was not a great man, 
but few men could have been 
more likable. In the heyday of 
his career in Rome he had the 
entrée to all houses, Catholic and 
Protestant alike. He hobnobbed 
with cardinals, politicians, art- 
ists, and nobility. The author of 
this book has written very enter- 
tainingly of the eccentric Lady 
Westmoreland. She has told the 
story of Severn’s meeting and 
marriage with Scott’s ward, Eliz- 
abeth Montgomerie. She has 
given us the story of Severn’s 
talented daughter, Mary, and 
her marriage to Charles New- 
ton, the archzologist who dis- 
covered the Mausoleum of Hali- 
carnassus. She has related the 
episode of the young John Rus- 
kin’s first visit to Severn in 
Rome, where they passed upon 
the stairs each unknown to the 
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other. She has let us into the 
life of early nineteenth-century 
Rome with such incidents as the 
cardinal hunting birds in the 
Campagna, whom Severn and 
Keats observed as they rode 
slowly to Rome from Naples. 
She has given us little touches 
of Severn’s close relationship 
with such men as Shelley, whose 
preface to Adonais contained the 
noble tribute to Severn that 
ended with the wish that the 
illustrious spirit of Keats might 
“plead against oblivion for his 
name” —the phrase that gave 
the title to this biography. 

Most readers, of course, will 
scan eagerly the detailed account 
of the last weeks of Keats’ life 
in Rome. Severn’s unwearied 
attendance upon him, and his 
final arrangements for the bur- 
ial of the poet. Much of this 
and other matters is told in the 
form of excerpts from diaries 
and letters, sometimes poignant,, 
sometimes humorous, but always 
very human. 

The excellent illustrations are 
not the least commendable fea- 
ture of this work, including five 
reproductions from the hand of 
Joseph Severn and two from that 
of his daughter, Mary. Errors 
are surprisingly few. An inac- 
curate page reference on page 
135 is the most striking exam- 
ple: the drawing referred to in 
the footnote is on page 79, not 
page 65. A bibliography and us- 
able index enhance the value of 
this very interesting life of an 
interesting man. 

Louis Wann. 


Poems of the Commonplace 


BRIDLE FOR A UNICORN. By John 
Richard Moreland. The Kaleidograph 
Press, Dallas, Tex. Pp. xiv, 99. $1.50. 


The felicitous poetry of John 
Richard Moreland is well known 
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to readers of some half-dozen 
collections that he has hitherto 
published, in addition to the 
numerous periodicals and an- 
thologies of verse in which his 
poems have found place. The 
present modest volume takes its 
title from the opening poem, 
“Bridle for a Unicorn,” which 
avows the poet’s effort to snare 
the unicorn and “‘wear green bay 
leaves on his brow,’ but con- 
cludes: 
Last night where ferns were trod- 
den, torn, 
And iris in the moonlight gleamed, 
I snared the wily unicorn, 


Then woke to find I had but 
dreamed. 


The poems in this volume are 
somewhat loosely grouped under 
four heads: “Bridle for a Uni- 
corn,’ “Clacking Loom and 
Breaking Wave,” “April Resur- 
gent,” and “A Valley Green and 
Wide.” The first group, which 
perhaps may be designated as 
that eliciting the poetry of com- 
mon things, contains two good 
poems (besides the title-poem), 
entitled respectively “Sight and 
Sound” and “Transient Things.” 
The latter may well be quoted in 
its entirety: 

Our hearts are miser-like; 
They store away 

And hold as chill 

As the late lingering snow, 
The cruel deeds, 

Or bitter words men say; — 
Such transient things, 

If we could let them go. 

The second group of poems 
revolves around two memories 
of an Irish cottage, “the clack- 
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ing of the loom” and “the break- 
ing of the sea.” These two 
sounds have left their mark 
upon the poet: 

Like ticking clock, and star, the gloom 

Of twilight moods of memory... 
The endless music of the loom, 

The silver singing of the sea! 

The group entitled “April Re- 
surgent” hymns the praises of 
certain aspects of nature, well 
represented in the delicate poem 
called “Birthday,” that begins: 

April came across the hill 
In the dead of night, 

Softly lit her candles, 
Yellow, red, and white. 

The last group, “A Valley 
Green and Wide,”’ must be de- 
scribed as, on the whole, less 
effective than the poems of the 
preceding groups. Somehow, 
very few poets can speak with 
much conviction of the present 
conflict, and most of these poets 
have been in the heat of it, as 
witness the admirable “High 
Flight” of the late aviator John 
Gillespie Magee, Jr. Too many 
poets, including the present one, 
write with an eye on former 
conflicts—they have not caught 
the peculiar meaning of this 
war. 

Felicitous as are most of the 
poems in this volume, there is 
too obvious the conventional 
theme, the orthodox religious 
note, the too ready praise of 
nature. The poems on pages 93 
and 95 are unfortunately marred 
by the inexcusable misspelling 
of the possessive of “Mars.” 

L.W. 
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